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Read the Guarantee 
Now Given onthe 
Lorain Burner 


Recsus the short chim- 
ney oil stove burner pro- 
duces an intense flame which 
strikes directly on the bottom 
of the cooking utensil, the 
heat generated has, in the past, 
caused the early destruction 
of its vital part, the inner 
combustion tube. 


This fault has been com- 
pletely eliminated inthe Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner by 
making the inner combustion 
tube of “Vesuvius Metal” 
which is not affected by the 
destructive action of this in- 
tense heat. 


Therefore, American Stove 
Company now gives the fol- 
lowing unconditional guarantee 

*with each Lorain Oil Burner: 


Guarantee Should the 
bustion tube of the Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burner burn out within 
10 years from datg of purchase, 
replacement will be made entirely 
free of charge. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ra 
World’s Largest 
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READ the 
Lorain Burner | 
GUARANTEE () RED WHEEL 


cAbout Oil Stoves 
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OR cooking purposes the short chimney oil 
burner is admittedly far superior. First, be- 
cause it generates a clean, odorless, blue flame 
of great intensity. Second, because this intense 
heat comes in direct contact with the cooking 
utensil, 


The Lorain High Speed Burner is probablythe 
most efficient of all short chimney burners. It 
gives an intense heat. The burner won't get out 
of order. It is easy to operate. It seldom needs 
cleaning. Wick trouble is practically unknown. 
And, the burner is durable. Read the Guarantee. 
You can get most any size, style and color of oil 
cook stove equipped with the Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burner, because many famous makes of oil stoves now 
have it as standard equipment. 
Dealers everywhere. Write us if you can’t easily 
locate one near-by. 


HIGH SPEED 
URNER 




























































































Above: The Interchangeable 
Giant Chimney. 


Important 


Every oil cook stove equipped 
with Lorain High Speed 
Burners has one interchange- 
able Giant Chimney which 
makes any standard Lorain 
Burner a Super-heating Giant 
Burner—an entirely new prin- 
ciple in oil cook stove con- 
struction, 


Special Features 


Positive Wick-Stop stops Wick 
at Correct Lighting and Burn- 
ing Point 


“ Boil-Overs’’Can’t Reach Wick 
Wick Seldom Requires 
Trimming 
The Wick Won't Stick 
Easy to Re- Wick 


Many famous makes of Oil 

Cook Stoves are now equip- 

ped with the Lorain High 

Speed Burner, including 

DIRECT ACTION—National Stove 
Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 

QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 
Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 

NEW PROCESS—New Process 
Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 

DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co, 
Div.,Cleveland, Ohio 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark 
& Co. Div., Chicago, Ll. 








nges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 

















White Magic 


is the only word to name the wonderful results 
to be obtained by using 


Nitrate of Soda 


200 pounds per acre | 


at planting time 


According to Commercial Fertilizer an order for 30,000 
tons of Nitrate was placed in December for the use of 
Cotton Planters in the Mississippi Delta. This is recog- 
nition of the fact that Nitrate of Soda must be used 
where it is expected to grow 


Early Cotton 


Get your supply early. If your local dealer does not sell 
Nitrate, write for my list of dealers who do. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 



















Throttling 
Governor ss 
ENGINE — Simple—Wonderful. 
Runs on either Kerosene, Gasoline or Distillate. Starts 
weens cranking. Vary power at will. Mechanically 


. Years Ahead—Dollars Better. New 
— Shows all styles. Cash or Terms. Write us, 
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2356 Empire Building, - 
Fremont & 
On trial; Easy running, easilyc! 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
dairy is large or small, write today. Oe 
A Shoe Boil, Capped 
ABSORBINE 
or remove the hair and horse can be worked. 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 3 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7112 Bainbridge, N. Y- 

Hock or Bursitis. 

will reduce them and. leave no blemishes. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R 
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By B.E Washburn, M.D 












Home Hygiene and Nursing: 
External Application of Heat 


NE of the best methods of relieving 
pain is by the application of heat by 
a hot-water bottle (or bag)—and such 
a bottle should be in every home. 
When such a bottle is not at hand, 
however, there are substitutes such as 
flat-irons heated and wrapped in flan- 
nel cloths, bags of salts, heated, hot 
bricks and soapstones. 

For. use, the bottle should never be 
more than two-thirds (half is better) 
full and the water should not be hot 
enough to scald the patient if a leak 
should occur in the rubber. Care 
should be taken that all the air is 
pressed out of the bottle before screw- 
ing on the stopper in order that it may 
lie flat. The bottle should be covered 
with a thick cloth and not placed di- 
rectly against the skin, and care must 
be taken not to allow the flesh to be 
burned. The hot water bottle is much 
used for the relief of pains from rheu- 
matism or neuritis, for keeping the 
feet and other parts of the body warm 
in cases of weakness and lowered vi- 
tality, for bladder and uterine pains, 
and for cramps in the bowels—espec- 
ially colic in children. 

Another way of relieving pain is by 
the use of the hot compress. ‘This is 
made by wringing out folds of flannel 


in very hot water. The folded flannel 


| is placed in a towel, hot water is pour- 
ed over it, the ends of the towel are 


twisted, and the water wrung out. The 
towel is then opened and the flannel 
folded to the size required. The heat 
is tested by putting the back of the 
hand on the flannel; then the com- 
press is applied to the exposed part as 
hot as the patient can endure it. It 
should then be carefully covered with 
some waterproof material and a bath 
towel placed over the entire pack to 
prevent dripping. The compress may 
be kept hot for two or three hours if a 
hot-water bottle is placed over it. Hot 
compresses should not be applied to 
very weak or paralyzed patients. 

A mustard plaster (or poultice) is also 
useful in relieving pain; and, when 
placed over the stomach, it is one of 
the best remedies for nausea and vom- 
iting. A plaster is prepared by thor- 
oughly mixing from four to five parts 
of flour with one part of ground mus- 
tard and then adding warm water and 
stirring until a smooth paste without 
lumps is made. When the paste is 
ready, spread on a thin cloth, placing 
one thickness over the paste. Apply 
and leave on until the skin is red, be- 
ing careful not to leave it on until it 
blisters. After removing the plaster, 
the reddened skin should be sponged 
with warm (not hot) water, dried and 
then covered with vaseline or sweet oil. 

A flaxseed (or linseed) poultice has 
the property of retaining heat for a 
long while, but it should be watched 
and changed often or it will get cold 
and may do harm. To make such a 
poultice, have sufficient boiling water 
in saucepan and stir the flaxseed or 
linseed meal in slowly, being careful 
not to have lumps. When it is well 
cooked and smooth, spread on a thin 
cloth, making the poultice at least two 
inches thick. Fold up the edges and 
apply as hot as can be borne, but be 
sure to test the heat before applying. 


A bread poultice is much used in ru- 
ral homes to draw a splinter from a 
finger and is an old-fashioned applica- 
tion for boils. It is not the best treat- 
ment for either of these conditions; 
the splinter can be taken out with a 
sharp knife with less pain, and when a 
boil is poulticed until it “breaks,” the 
poison is apt to spread and another 
boil start. 





2356 Gakiand Avenue, <- 
2356 treet, 
24 vnriton 
from picture which shows larger ca- & 
and handsome free catalog. Whether i if 
Don’t Cut Out 
FOR 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 184 Tomple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


-Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


“Stop, Look and Listen” 


R. B. L. MOSS, formerly managing editor of 

The Progressive Farmer and for the past sev- 

eral years a very successful cotton grower of 
South Mississippi, presents, in the following letter, 
some pertinent reminders about cotton acreage in 1923. 
The discussion is so timely and Mr. Moss’ reminders 
are so pointed that we feel constrained to give this 
letter foremost position in our Business Farmer's 
Calendar this week. Some of these reminders might 
well have a foremost place in our minds this week and 
next, and for several weeks thereafter. Mr. Moss’ 
letter, to which he gave the significant title, “A Time 
for Caution,” follows: 

I have never taken much stock in acreage reduction 
campaigns, believing, rather, that it is better that the 
cotton grower should acquaint himself with the supply 
and demand situation, present and prospective, and 
then govern himself accordingly. When cotton prices 
are relatively high, all the campaign propaganda put 
out will have little effect in holding down acreage; 
when prices are low, relatively, there is pretty sure to 
be a reduction in acreage, for which propagandists 
sometimes claim the credit. 

This year, all indications point to a large cotton 
acreage—probably the largest on record. With favor- 
able April and May weather, I look for a planting of 
around 40,000,000 acres, if present prices are main- 
tained. But the voice of the acreage-reduction propa- 
gandist is still, 

It is not worth while to ask or expect a reduction in 
acreage, but it is, I believe, a time for care and caution. 
A large acreage in cotton by no means assures a large 
crop; on the other hand, it is unsafe to assume, as 
many are doing, that because of the boll weevil it is 
impossible to make a large crop.. I think a crop of 
13,000,000 or 14,000,000 bales is very improbable, but 
not by any means impossible. 


Cotton at 30 cents is relatively higher than the aver- 
age commodity price level, and indicates a scarcity 
and a keen demand. That millions of farmers are 
going to do their utmost to supply this demand is evi- 
dent. The northern portions of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee will plant cottof as never 
before, and there will be a considerable acreage in 
Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

To me, it seems that we may well remember the 
bitter lesson of 1920. At planting time that year 
cotton was bringing 40 cents, and there was no cloud 
in the sky. By December the price was down to 10 
cents, and we had a bad case of economic-paralysis. 
We had made the crop on too expensive a basis, and 
when we had to take 20 cents and less for cotton that 
cost us 30 to 40 cents to produce, we were “up against 
it” as we had not been for many years. I regard it as 
unsafe to expect more than 20 cents for this year’s 
cotton crop, and I believe every grower should hold 
down cost of production in every possible way. Make 
the crop for 12 to 20 cents if it can possibly be done, 
and the slump next fall, if it does come, will not be 
so painful. 


About That Alfalfa Picture on Our 
Cover Page 


Q: April 1, 1921, I broke two and one-fourth 





acres of land with a two-horse plow, following 

this with subsoiler in furrow to a depth of four- 
teen inches. On May 1 the land was well disked and 
on May 51 drilled in five and one-half bushels of 
peas, using 900 pounds of acid phosphate; By the 
last of July the peas were waist-high, so I plowed 
them under with a tractor. On Afigust 10 the land 
was disked with the tractor and on August 10 it was 
rebroken. A few days later I disked in with the 
Bactee twenty loads of manure and five tons of 
ime. 


I intended to sow. my 





September, 1921, but on account of the drouth I had 
to wait until the last of the month. I sowed eighty 
pounds of seed, covering with drag harrow. 


The 1922 yield was as follows: 


ER Eat BE Sn dhnn sheds oseensece 5 tons of hay 
aS Sh GR EEE ere 5 tons of hay 
ett BEE geou Boe Cactevenresete 4% tons of hay 
September 4, 1922.,.....ccseccscsecs 3. tons of hay 


On account of dry weather, the yield in Septem- 
ber was not so heavy as in the other months. From 
August 13 to October 7 there was no rain, and for 
this reason there was no fifth cutting. When the 
rain came, however, it turned green and began 
growing fine, making a good strong stand for the 
winter, 

I had five and one-half acres in alfalfa last year, 
and it furnished enough dry feed for six head of 
stock. It is such good feed that I cut down my 
grain feed by half and the mules got fatter than 
they had ever been before. I have quit cutting corn 
or pulling fodder, leaving it all on the land. 

I plowed up one acre of my first alfalfa patch, 
which was seven years old, planting it in corn. My 
son, Frank, a fifteen-year-old boy, made 101 bush- 
els of corn on this acre. H. F. MITCHELL. 

Editor’s Note-—This letter was written by Mr. 
Mitchell to accompany the photograph on our cover 
page, this photograph having won a first prize in our 
recent photograph contest. Every farm should have 
an alfalfa patch, and Mr. Mitchell’s letter and his ac- 
count of how he cut seven tons of hay per acre the 
first year should interest every reader. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres all over the South just as 
well adapted to alfalfa as Mr. Mitchell’s land. Alfalfa 
is really a wonderful crop. After producing profitable 
hay for several years, and the stubble then turned for 
grain, the yields of corn, wheat, oats, or rye are more 
than doubled. Note that Mr. Mitchell's fifteen-year-old 
boy grew 101 bushels of corn on an acre that had been 


in alfalfa. 
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alfalfa about the first of | 








Let’s pick at least an acre of our best land, then ma- 
nure, lime, fertilise, and prepare the very best we 
know how. Twenty tons of manure, three tons of 
ground limestone, 1,000 pounds of 12-2-4 fertilizer, and 
the very best possible soil preparation will make ready 
for sowing the twenty to thirty pounds of inoculated 
seed. No time is to be lost, since the quicker the seed 
are gotten in the ground, the greater insurance of a 
highly successful crop. Seed should be sowed: not 
later than April 1, 


Commercial Peach Growers Will Follow 


This Schedule. How About You? 


HE following schedules for spraying and dust- 
ing for the control of curculio and brown rot 
of peaches contain the very latest information 
available. These recommendations are based on the 
latest experimental results secured in the control of 
these damaging peach pests. The schedules are re- 
printed from Circular 37 of the State and Govern- 
ment Laboratory, Fort Valley, Georgia. 


Spray Schedule for the Gulf States, 1923 

First Application—Immediately after the petals 
(pink part of flower) have fallen, spray with one 
pound arsenate of lead, plus lime water from three 
peunds of stone lime, to each fifty gallons of water. 

Second Application—When calyces or “shucks” 
are shedding, or when small peaches are exposed, 
use one pound powdered arsenate of lead, plus lime 
water from three pounds of stone lime, to each fifty 
gallons of water. 

Third Application—Two weeks after the second 
application, or about four weeks after the petals 
have been shed, use self boiled lime-sulphur, 8-8-50 
(no arsenate of lead in this application). 


Fourth Application—Four weeks before each va- 
riety is due to ripen, use one pound powdered arse- 
nate of lead to each fifty gallons of 8-8-50 self- 
boiled lime-sulphur. 

Early Varieties—These should be sprayed three 
times. Use the materials recommended for the 
first, second, and fourth applications above, apply- 
ing them at the same time as noted above. 

If You Dust, Follow This Schedule for 1923 

First Application —Iinmediately after the petals 
(pink part of flower) have fallen, dust with arsenate 
of lead 5 per cent; lime 95 per cent.* 

Second Application—When calyces or “shucks” 

are shedding, or when small peaches are exposed, 
use arsenate of lead 5 per cent; lime 95 per cent.* 
. Third Application—Two weeks after the second 
application, or about four weeks after the petals 
have been shed, use sulphur 80 per cent; arsenate of 
lead 5 per cent; lime 15 per cent. 

Fourth Application—Four weeks before each va- 
riety is due to ripen, use sulphur 80 per cent; arse- 
nate of lead 5 per cent; lime 15 per cent. 

Early Varieties—Use the same dust formula as 
above at the time indicated for the first, second and 
fourth dustings on early varieties. 


*It is not necessary to use sulphur in the first two sont. 
yee res though the regular formula (80-5-15) may be use 


“Worth Its Weight in Gold” 


A LLOW me also to say that of all the papers 





we read we look forward to the coming of 
The Progressive Farmer with more pleasure 
than any other. “The Light in the Clearing” has 
been enjoyed by all the family. Mrs. Hutt’s page 
is grand. But as for that matter the other pages 
are equally as good. Clarence Poe’s page is worth 


its weight i in gold. You are giving us a good paper.. 


¢ E. S$; EDWARDS:-~ 
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Beware of the Deluge of Boll Weevil 
Contraptions and Poisons 
Bi: since the boll weevil made his appearance 





in Texas and started his destructive march 

eastward across the Cotton Belt his varying 
periods of greatest destructiveness have regularly 
caused marked spasms of excitement among cotton 
growers and brought at these periods a perfect 
avalanche of boll weevil exterminators, boll weevil 
catchers, poisons, and other worthless devices and 
decoctions. 


A good example of these periodical spasms is now 
exhibiting its usual results in the Southeastern cot- 
ton growing states. The same kinds of extermina- 
tors, devices, poisonous compounds and other at- 
tractive but futile methods for its control, as have 
deluded the farmers farther West at regular inter- 
vals, now have a firm hold on the imaginations of 
the cotton farmers of the Southeast. Men who 
claim to be scientists but who apparently know 
nothing of the cotton plant or of the boll weevil are 
free with their suggestions for its control. Perfect 
floods of devices for catching, poisons, and methods 
of poisoning, and all sorts of impracticable sugges- 
tions for the control of the boll weevil have always 
made their appearance in large numbers, served to 
fool the cotton growers, extracted varying amounts 
of their hard earned dollars and passed on into ob- 
livion. 

Many saviours of the cotton farmer have in- 
vented just the machine which would catch the wee- 
vils and solve the cotton farmer’s problem, but the 
weevils have refused to be caught and the inventors 
have lost their expected imperishable fame and 
missed the easy dollars which they fondly hoped 
would fall into their hands. 

Another has a “chemical,” which when applied to 
the soil will be taken up by the plant and poison 
the weevil when he eats this plant. He finds pub- 
lishers who, proclaiming their desire to aid the 
farmers, will advertise his fake for cash; 
“chemist” failed to take into consideration plant 
physiology and the beautiful scheme failed. The 
publisher, however, has his money just the same. 


Still another discovers (?) a “secret” chemical 
which is more attractive to boll weevils than even 
food itself; yea, even more attractive than that 
strongest of all animal instincts, the desire and im- 
pulse to reproduce himself. But the weevils are 
true to nature, they prefer their regular food and to 
reproduce their kind, rather than become’ victims 
of the alluring sweets of the “secret chemical.” But 
what matters it? Have not the discoverer and the 
publishers got their money? The boll weevils are not 
injured and each farmer has only “contributed” a 
few dollars. What matters it, that the farmer has 
been buncoed? It is not the first time, and he has 
often proved he can stand it. 


Even though the plan of starving the boll wee- 
vils to complete extermination, by ceasing the 
planting of cotton over zones of varying widths 
has been periodically sugeested in a half dozen 
_ Other similar spasms of bright minds; yet, along 






but the: 


comes a great scientist who has invented guns 
to kill peop!- therefore he certainly can redis- 
cover a “gr . gun” that will wipe out the boll wee- 
vil in one fell swoop. No matter if the scheme is 
plainly impracticable, because impossible of appli- 
cation, has not a senator, a governor, or a great in- 
ventor finally heard of it and approved? Therefore, 
it simply must be the long sought remedy. 


Men who are equal in natural ability, have 
had special training for this particular work, have 
spent many years in research and have proved all 
these and similar concoctions, devices and plans of 
attack absolutely useless. But because a senator, a 
governor, a practical farmer, a noted inventor, a 
chemical engineer, an editor of a daily paper or of 
a financial, commercial or manufacturers’ journal has 
said the long sought remedy has been rediscovered, 
therefore the farmer takes up and accepts the posi- 
tive assurances of these self-constituted and false 
advisers, because they offer what he has long been 
looking for, an easy solution of his boll weevil prob- 
lem. : 

Very few in this aggregation of self-appointed 
experts have any knowledge of the cotton 
plant or the habits of the boll weevil, and appar- 
ently no conception of scientific evidence; but many 
desperate farmers take their worthless suggestions 
and worse than useless decoctions as 100 per cent 
true and valuable and cast aside the only proved 
means of protection or control, It is a tragic exam- 
ple of “fools rushing in where angels fear to tread.” 

At a conference in Memphis, Tenn., February 6, 7, 
and 8, most of the real scientists of this country, who 
have exerted their best abilities through years of 
serious and intelligent research for means of boll 
weevil control, met and told in a few simple words 
the present status of our knowledge and progress 
toward boll weevil control. In brief it was, that 
apart from cultural methods: 

1. The boll weevil can be best controlled by dust- 
ing the plants with calcium arsenate, if properly 
done according to methods now known for several 
years—the Government or Coad method of control. 
It is expensive, difficult to apply and only practic- 
able or economical when as much as a half bale per 
acre would be made if there were no boll weevils 
present, but it is the only method of all those tried 
which has yet demonstrated its efficiency. 

2. That the Florida method of stripping squares 
and poisoning, when there are only one to three 
squares on the plants and when the weevils have 
practically all come out from winter quarters, hav- 
ing proved effective in Florida, should be intelli- 
gently tested elsewhere. The method, based on an 
attack where the defense of the weevil is weak, 
promises well. 

3. That poisoning with the molasses-arsenate 
method is probably as effective as any other poison 
for a first application, when the plants are small 
and at this time may possibly have some advantages 
over dusting, therefore may be further tried. 

But this was not spectacular enough. A large 
number of farmers, inventors, chemists, governors, 
and other politicians must meet and proclaim the 
end of the boll weevils. So far, this might have 
been good, but the unfortunate thing about the 
whole spasm is that the boll weevil much desires to 
live and reproduce his kind and having this strong, 
natural desire he has perfected his defensive tactics 
and armor so that he can confidently refuse to get 
off the earth, though the mighty politicians and 
great inventors proclaim that he must do so at 
once. 

Our advice to the farmers of the South is to ac- 
cept the of the scientists, who have de- 
veloped such effective measures as have up to this 
time proved their efficiency; let severely alone the 
much advertised “secret chemicals” which are more 
attractive to the boll weevils than food and the 
impulse to reproduction; take as so much harmless 
hot air the proclamations of the politicians, in- 
ventors and chemists, and ignore the biased opin- 
ions of editors who advertise secret concoctions at 
so much per line. 


Cheaper Production the Only Reason for 
the Use of Fertilizers 
I: CONSIDERING the crops to be produced in 


results 


1923 the problem is, how can these be produced 

most profitably? If better seed, better cultiva- 
tion or any other change will enable the farmer to 
produce a pound of cotton or a bushel of corn for 
less money, that is the important problem. 

Increased yields per acre, while not the only 
means of cheapening production, is the easiest, saf- 
est and usually the most economical method of 
cheapening production. 


It is true that our system of farming shou'd have 
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been such that our soils would now be well supplied 
with nitrogen and that no commercial nitrogen 
should,be required, except for certain crops or to 
supply available nitrogen in cool weather when the 
supplies already in thé soil do not become as rapidly 
available. But that fact has nothing to do with and 
should not influence the decision to buy or not to 
buy commercial nitrogen for the crop of 1923. 


The only question now up is, will it pay to buy 
nitrogen for this year’s crop? On most Southern 
soils it will pay to buy some nitrogen for nearly all 
crops and particularly for cotton. It matters not 
what the cause of the lack of nitrogen in the soil, 
nor even the present cost of this plant food, if a 
dollar can now be invested in nitrogen and two to 
three dollars obtained as a result of its use in 
an increased yield, it is only plain business common 
sense to invest the dollar in commercial nitrogen. 
This is the only sound, common sense business basis 
on which to decide whether fertilizers shall or shall 
not be used in 1923. 





FQ SMEMBER if you are a member of the codper- 

ative marketing association and must give a crop 
lien this year your contract says you agree to notify 
the association in advance so it can help you ar- 
range the lien with a friendly merchant or banker. 
Be sure to write your association promptly if you 
must give a crop lien. 


NE of the most reprehensible forms of graft in 

American Government has long been the action 
of Congressmen in voting money to spend on free 
seeds to be sent in their names to their constitu- 
ents, a barefaced way of electioneering at Govern- 
ment expense. Fortunately this Congress had the 
decency to vote against continuing this practice and 
no “free seeds” will be sent out this spring. 


S PLANS for 1923 crops are being made, there is 
the usual tendency to bank too much on getting 
money out of’ crops instead of following the first 
rule of safe farming which is, “First of All, A Good 
Living at Home.” The following sentence, used by 
one agricultural leader the other day, ought to be 
read and reread by each farmer every week from 
now until planting time: 
“Farming to make a safe living often ends in 
the accumulation of wealth; others who farm for 
money often go broke.” 


HE cost of planting and cultivating a crop of cot- 

ton is the same whether the stand is good or bad. 
Both kinds of a stand occupy the same acreage of 
land, and consequently the getting and keeping of a 
perfect stand of cotton is of very great importance, 
The bent stems of the two folded leaves present a 
considerable surface, and if the soil is thick, dry, and 
crusted, it is very difficult for the little plant to get 
out of the ground. The crust should be broken by 
the use of a harrow just before the cotton comes up 
and again after the cotton is ten days or two weeks 
old. 


HE December 1, 1922, pig survey, made by the 

United States Department of Agriculture indi- 
cates a probable decrease in sows bred to farrow 
during the first six months of 1923 under those far- 
rowed the first six months of 1922. The pig crops of 
1921 and 1922 were about the same in the Southern 
states. In the larger hog growing states, or the 
eleven so-called Corn Belt states, there was an in- 
crease of 16 per cent in 1922 over the pigs farrowed 
in 1921. It is of interest to note that the average 
number of pigs saved per litter in the first half of 
1922 was 5.8. This is a large average per litter, but 
the average number of pigs per litter saved from 
those farrowed during the last half of 1922, probably 
due to better weather conditions, was 6.1. The sur- 
vey also indicates that the proportion of fall to 
spring litters increased. 


Wen United States Department of Agriculture has 
just completed a survey to determine the use that 
is made of the radio. Nearly 50 per cent of the re- 
turns to an inquiry sent ‘out by radio were from 
farmers. The radio seems to have devolped more 
rapidly in the Middle West than in other farm sec- 
tions of the country, for many farmers in that sec- 
tion own radio equipment. “At other sections farm- 
ers concentrate at central points to get the radio 
reports, but an increasing disposition towards the 
installation of sets for private use is indicated. The 
survey shows that there are few places in rural dis- 
tricts where people congregate in even small groups 
that are without the benefits of radio. There is no 
doubt but the radio is doing much to develop the 
true community spirit, which has a decided influence 
on agriculturai prosperity. 
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New Intermediate Credits Banks 
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Brand New Rural Credits System Begins Operation Next Month 


N CONSIDERING the treatment American agri- 
[ cuter has traditionally received from our sys- 
tems of national finance, one is uncertain whether 
to go to Aesop’s Fables or Greek mythology for a 
parallel. 


Certainly the way the farmer’s credit 
nteds have been hacked and 
hewed to conform to conditiors 
imposed by a banking system 
made expressly to serve com- 
merce and industry—this strong- 
ly suggests the story of Pro- 
crustes fitting all his captives to 
his iron bed, ruthlessly chopping 
off the limbs of those who were 

- too long and stretching the limbs 

CLARENCE POB of those who were too short. 
But Aesop’s fable is equally pertinent. 

“A Fox one day invited a Stork to dine with 
him, and wishing to be amused at his expense, 
put the soup which he had for dinner in a large 
flat dish, so that while he could himself lap it 
up quite well, the Stork could only dip in the 
tips of his long bill.” 

American agriculture for a hundred years has been 
like the Stork at the Fox dinner—compelled to get 
along with short rations from a platter which never- 
theless furnished a satisfying meal for manufactur- 
ers and commerce. And, instead of criticising farm- 
ers’ organizations and the Farm Bloc for finally 
compelling Congress to provide a bette~ arrange- 
ment for agriculture, it seems to us that the non- 
farming public might better thank the farmer for 
not trying to turn the tables, as did the Stork in 
Aesop’s story. 


The Farmer’s Need for “Intermediate 
Credit” 


Te: PUT it briefly, our American system of 





banking, as an authority recently pointed out, 

is simply an adaptation from the English sys- 
tem built up to serve the needs of British com- 
merce and industry. “Banks must lend for 90 days 
only”—this became the foundation principle of good 
banking simply because merchants, manufacturers, 
and ship captains were able to figure on a quick 
turnover of this sort. The farmer unfortunately 
hasn’t a ninety-day turnover. He can’t borrow 
money for making a crop and pay it back in 90 
days. The Lord doesn’t make wheat, corn, cotton, 
‘or livestock so quickly as that. Virtually therefore 
the farmer’s credit needs have been outlawed and 
he has been the prey of sharpers and Shylocks. 


Instead of the standard, stereotyped, traditional, 
unvarying “ninety-day rule” of commerce and in- 
dustry, it is true, as Secretary Wallace wrote Hon. 
Sydney Anderson on February 23 that— 


“A considerable part of the farmer’s credit 
needs are to be classed neither with short term 
credit, as thought of in commercial circles, nor 
long term mortgage credit, but are represented 
by what we have come to call intermediate 
credit—that is, a term of credit, which corres- 
ponds fairly well with the farmer’s turnover 
period, which varies from six months to as long 
as three years in the case of breeding stock. 
The need for some system of intermediate credit 
has been recognized for thirty years or more, 
and has been brought to public attention in a 
strikingly emphatic way during the past three 
tees The lack of it has caused thousands to 
ail. 


It was not until 1913 that the American Govern- 
ment, by establishing Federal Land Banks, gave 
any recognition to the farmer’s need for long term 
credit. Now, ten years later, it has at last made 
some provision for the farmer’s needs for intermedi- 
ate and short-term credit—a start at least. 


What the “Intermediate Credit Banks” 
Will Do 


G Anderson in Wallace was writing Congressman 


‘ 


Anderson in support of the Lenroot-Anderson 

bill. Other agricultural credit bills then pend- 
ing were (1) the Capper bill providing for special 
banking organizations, privately financed, to handle 
agricultural paper, and (2) the Strong bill providing 
for some material changes in the management of 
the Federal Land Banks. 


The new rural credits act of 1923, passed on the 
last day Congress was in session, is a combination 
of these three bills, the Lenroot-Anderson measure 


with its “Intermediate Credit Bank” idea being by - 


‘ 
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far the most important. For this reason we think it 
well to give in full a concise summary of the main 
provisions of the new act that are taken from the 
Lenroot-Anderson bill as follows :— 


“1. An Intermediate Credit Bank is established 
in each of the twelve Federal Land Banks, to be 
managed by the ‘district directors’ appointed by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board for the various 
banks. 

“2. The Federal Government will subscribe to 
the capital stock of each Intermediate Credit Bank 
up to $5,000,000, 

“3. The earnings of each such bank are to be 
applied in turn to expenses of operation, to a 4 per 
cent dividend on the stock, to the building up of 
a surplus until such fund reaches $2,000,000, after 
which 25 per cent of the earnings go to the retire- 
ment of the Government’s capital stock until it is 
reduced to $1,000,000, 

“4. The Intermediate Credit Banks are author- 
ized to discount and to purchase agricultural and 
livestock paper having a maturity of not less than 
six months nor more than three years, for and 
from banks, livestock loan companies, and farm- 
ers’ coOperative credit associations, and may also 
make loans direct to associations under specified 
conditions. 

“5.. To provide additional loanable funds, col- 
lateral trust debentures or bonds may be issued by 
the banks in an amount not to exceed ten times 
their paid-in capital and surplus, thus making the 
lending capacity of each Intermediate Credit Bank 
$55,000,000. 

“6. Rates of discount may not exceed by more 
than 1 per cent the rate paid on debentures or 
bonds and paper discounted must not involve a 
rate to the farmer higher than 1% per cent above 
the discount rate. 

“7. The assets and liabilities of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks will be separate and distinct from 
the assets ana liabilities of the existing farm mort- 
gage departments in each Federal Land Bank, so 
that farm loan bonds as at present issued will in 
no respect be affected by the establishment of the 
Intermediate Credit Banks. 

“8. The Intermediate Credit Banks will be under 
the general supervision of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and means are provided for the examination 
of institutions offering paper for discount, and of 
the specific security back of such paper. 

.“9. The Federal Reserve Act is amended by 
extending the term of discount on agricultural and 
livestock paper from six months to nine months 
and to induce state banks to enter the Federal Re- 
serve system by temporarily reducing the capital 
requirements for the admission of such .banks 
(down to $15,000 in towns of 3,000 or less).” 


Further Featuves of the New Rural 
Credits Act 


ONCERNING the new Rural Credits Act of 
1923, the following additional facts are to be 
noted :— 


1. The War Finance Corporation is continued till 
March, 1924, to take care of present agricultural 
loans and the needs of codperative marketing asso- 
ciations. 

2. The main provisions of the Capper bill are 
included. The Capper bill, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation declared, was “strictly a bank- 
ers’ measure and left the way open for heavy inter- 
est rates and did not provide sufficient control over 
the corporations or discount agencies.” It simply 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“LITTLE THINGS” 


OO many of us ignore the beauty and signifi- 

cance of what we lightly dismiss as the “little 

things” of everyday life. To remind us of their 
real value is one of the functions of poetry; and the 
following timely verse by Orrick Johns deserves at- 
tention for this reason: 


There’s nothing very beautiful and nothing very gay 

About the rush of faces in the town by day, 

But a light tan cow in a pale green mead, 

That is very beautiful, beautiful indeed. . . . 

And the soft March wind, and the low March mist 

Are better than kisses in the dark street kissed. 

The fragrance of the forest when it wakes at dawn, 

The fragrance of a trim green village lawn, 

The hearing of the murmur of rain at play— 

These things are beautiful, beautiful as day! 

And I shan’t stand waiting for love or scorn 

When the feast is laid for a day new-born. 

Oh, better let the little things I loved when little 

Return when the heart finds the great things brittle; 

And better is a temple made of bark and thong 

Than a tall stone temple that may stand too long. 
—Orrick Johns. 


provided legislation permitting five or more large 
“aericultural credit corporations” to discount and 
rediscount livestock paper and agricultural paper 
secured by warehouse receipts. 


3. Features of the Strong bill included in this new 
act (1) permit Farm Loan Banks to lend as much 
as $25,000 to any one borrower instead of $10,000 as 
now, and (2) provide for seven directors for each 
Farm Loan Bank, the Farm Loan Board naming 
three and the stockholders four. The Federal Farm 
Loan Board and officials of the twelve Federal Land 
Banks are already working out the machinery tor 
the new system and announce that loans should be 
available under its provisions before the end of 


April. 
The Practical Results for Us 
Bs our farmers here in the South the net re- 


sults of the new act are: Within a few weeks 

now we shall have in connection with each Fed. 
eral Land Bank serving the South (those at Balti- 
more, Md., Columbia, S. C., Louisville, Ky., New Or- 
leans, La., Houston, Texas, and St. Louis, Mo.) an 
“Intermediate Credit Bank.” Each ‘such bank will 
have a lending capacity of $55,000,000. It will re- 
discount (ior local banks and for codéperative asso- 
ciations) notes running from six months for crop 
making and-crop marketing purposes and on up to 
three years in case of purchases of breeding herds. 
Local banks will no longer be able to say that they 
can lend to merchants but can’t lend to farmers, 
because of inability to get six months or nine months 
crop notes rediscounted. As one Southern Con- 
gressman puts it: 


“Farmer Jones wants $1,000 for nine months. 

He borrows from his local bank and gives his 

note showing it is for agricultural purposes and 

properly securing it. The bank can take that 
note and sell it to the Intermediate Credit Bank 
which has funds already available in its five 
million dollar Government subscribed capital. 

The Intermediate Credit Bank can go to the 

Federal Reserve Bank and sell Jones’ paper to 

that bank, although it runs nine months. It can 

lend that $1,000 again to Farmer Smith, also it 
can raise $50,000,000 additional capital by sell- 
ing five-year tax-free bonds secured by farm- 
ers’ notes just as the Land Banks sell forty-year 
farm loan bonds secured by farmers’ real 
estate mortgages. The local banks can sell all 
papers up to six months to the Federal Reserve 

Banks,’ so the Intermediate Credit Bank will 

have paper from only six to nine months to run, 

and $55,000,000 should thus be enough to do the 
work for each district.” 

How far the new machinery will go toward meet- 
ing the farmers’ credit needs it is too early to say, 
but certainly a long step has been taken toward 
establishing a banking system fair to agriculture. 
The new system, as Secretary Wallace says, “will 
transform the farmers’ intermediate credit paper 
into standardized investment securities which can 
be safely bought by investors anywhere without 
investigation of the specific security back of them.” 
And the same agricultural forces that have at last 
forced the establishment of the new system should 
be able to secure the correction of its defects and 
deficiencies as they manifest themselves. 


A Book To Get This Week 


N cisiin of readers who have enjoyed “The 





Light in the Clearing” as a serial in The Pro- 

gressive Farmer have expressed a wish to get it 
in book form. This wonderful story is certainly 
worth rereading and preserving in this way—strong, 
clean, wholesome, inspiring, and true to life. We can 
furnish cloth bound copies at $1.00 each. 





Favorite Bible Verses 


OR where your treasure is; there will your heart 
F:- also.—Matt. 6:21. 

Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore get 
wisdom: and with all thy getting, get understanding. 
—Proverbs 4:7. 


A Thought for the Week 





able and makes no nauseous pretentions to the 
contrary, is a vastly humorous business; and 
people well steeped and stupefied in the open air are 
in a good vein for laughter.—Robert Louis Steven- 
sor. 


[) tte ana mak when it is honestly uncomfort- 
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Feeding Low Grade Roughage to Horses 


and Mules 


READER is feeding crab grass. hay, corn and 
A cottonseed meal to mules and states that the 

mules will not eat enough of the crab grass 
hay to keep them in the desired condition. He has 
oats in the straw or unthreshed and wishes to use 
molasses on the crab grass hay 
and these oats in the straw in 
order to induce the mules to eat 
more of the roughage. 

We doubt, if the failure of the 
mules to keep in the desired 
condition is due to the fact that 
they do not eat enough hay. The 
stomach of the horse or mule is 
small, very small in proportion 
to his weight, and he gets along 
well with only a small quantity 
of dry roughage if he receives sufficient grain or 
concentrates to supply the nutrients he requires. In 
fact, most hard working horses and mules are fed 
or permitted to eat too much hay. Idle horses and 
mules if given good legume hay will get nearly all, 
if not all the feed required from it, but hard work- 
ing horses and mules should have a smaller quan- 
tity of hay and more grain or concentrates, espec- 
ially if the hay is of a low grade. Crab grass, if cut 
sufficiently early, before it gets too ripe and dry, 
makes a fair quality of hay, containing as much 
digestible matter as timothy; but the quality of 
crab grass hay becomes poorer as the plant be- 
comes overripe. As is generally the case with hay 
plants when allowed to get overripe, crab grass is 
much less palatable, when cutting has been delayed 
too long or when it is not properly cured without 
rain. 

Overripe or inferior crab grass hay is of poor 
p rang and unpalatable, but we are inclined to 
think there is some other reason for the mules fail- 
ing to do well. That is, if the mules are fed enough 
corn and cottonseed meal to make up for the feed 
value of the crab grass hay they do not eat and 
they receive good care, we think they will keep in 
good condition unless the work is too hard. 
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The same trouble occurs in feeding oats in the 
straw. The horses and mules will not eat much of 
the straw, and if the work is severe, or if they are 
doing fairly heavy work, they cannot eat enough of 
this low grade roughage the support them, but must 
get a larger part of their feed from concentrates. 
It requires too much energy to chew and digest 
these low grade roughages for the nutriments they 
contain, besides the digestive apparatus of the horse 
is not made for handling such coarse, low grade, dry 
roughages when hard at work. They may be in- 
duced to eat more of them ‘by putting molasses on 
them, but it is doubtful if it is best to fool the 
horses into eating more of the crab grass hay and 
oat straw by sweetening it with molasses. Molasses 
is a good feed and there is no ‘objection to putting 
some of it on these roughages to make them more 
palatable, but this should not be done for the pur- 
pose of inducing the mules to eat more of*these low 
grade roughages daily than, say three-quarters to 
one pound for every 100 pounds of their weight. 
Probably not over three-quarters of a pound a day 
for every 100 pounds of weight should be given of 
these low grade roughages when the mules are do- 
ing full work. 

If this quantity of hay is fed, all at the night feed, 
and sprinkled with molasses, or mo- 
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quire about five pounds of corn, six pounds of mo- 
lasses and three pounds of cottonseed meal to furn- 
ish the same digestible nutrients. 


Feeding Horses Johnson Grass Hay, 
Corn and Cottonseed meal 


READER is feeding 1300-pound horses John- 
A» grass hay and tried feeding cottonseed 
meal to balance the corn, but found that “so 
much of the cottonseed meal was lost and wasted 
by sticking to the old cobs” that he discontinued it. 


He asks, “Is it better to buy shelled corn or buy a 


sheller and shell my own?” 

We cannot appreciate the objection offered to 
feeding cottonseed meal. Of course it is not a 
“clean” feed to use, but as a rule when horses will 
eat it there is little lost, for a comparatively small 
amount will stick to the cobs. Ear corn is as good, 
or better than shelled corn for feeding horses. Of 
course, if shelled corn can be bought cheaper we 
would use it, but we would neither shell nor grind 
corn for horses. 

It has always been a mystery to the writer why 
finely cracked cottonseed cake was not more gen- 
erally used in the South, instead of the meal, The 
cracked cake is much more pleasant to handle and 
in every way as satisfactory as the meal, unless, 
possibly, when the other feeds are ground into a 
meal. Shelled corn and cracked cottonseed cake 
feed well together and cracked cake and ear corn 
go all right together after the horses learn to like 
cottonseed meal or cake. 

We do not believe our reader will find a cheaper 
or better ration than Johnson grass hay, which is a 
most excellent grass hay, corn, and cottonseed meal. 
We advise feeding three-quarters of+a pound to one 
pound of hay to every 100 pounds of the animal’s 
weight daily and giving all this hay at the night 
feed. For concentrates we doubt if there is any- 
thing cheaper or better than six or seven parts of 
corn to one of cracked cottonseed cake by weight 
and giving from one pound to one and a quarter 
pounds for every 100 pounds of the animal’s weight 
daily, as is required to keep the animals in con- 
dition. 

When legume hay is fed and corn is used as the 
grain feed there is little need for using any cotton- 
seed meal, but if the horses or mules are working 
hard the corn may be reduced one and one-half to 
two pounds and one pound of cottonseed meal 
added to advantage. 


Start Handling the Colts Early 


READER asks, “At what age is it safe to be- 
A gin to do light work with ‘a colt?” 

Because all men are not careful and many 
are apt to overwork a colt the general practice is 
to start the horse to work at about three years of 
age, or not until he is pretty well grown. Mules 
are started to work earlier. A two-year-old mule 
will do better when worked regularly at light work 
and well fed on hay and grain than when allowed 
to run in pasture, because the mule is not a good 
grazer. A yearling horse or mule will probably do 
better if properly worked, that is, if given just 
enough regular light work to keep his muscular sys- 
tem in good condition and developing. Yearling trot- 
ting or standardbred colts and fillies make records 
these davs which would have been thought impossi- 
ble at one time. 
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Feed and Care of Horses and Mules 


The earlier the colt is haltered and handled as a 
horse is handled, the easier he is to “break” and the 
better he develops. It does not hurt a boy ten 
years old to work regularly. In fact he develops a 
better body and a better muscular system if he 
does a reasonable amount of manual labor provid- 
ing it is not too severe and he is well fed. If 
handled carefully, at light work, the yearling horse 
or mule colt will do better than when running out, 
where he is likely to get into mischief and injure 
himself, provided he is well and properly fed. The 
troubles are, however, that he is likely to be given 
too heavy or severe work and it is generally too 
much trouble and uneconomical to give him no more 
work than he should have. It often means that the 
driver must also do light work and less of it, or it is 
too much trouble to change teams. Of course if 
the work was light and slow a yearling colt could 
work all the time without injury, but as stated the 
danger is he will be overworked. 

The two-year-old horse or mule colt is probably 
the better for being worked regularly all the time, 
but even at this age the work must not be made too 
heavy. It is entirely safe to begin working a horse 
colt at two years of age and a mule colt at eighteen 
months, but care must be taken that the work is 
not too heavy and the feeding must be good. 

At three years of age the mule will do full work 
if careful!y; handled and it is not of the heaviest 
sort and a horse colt of this age will also do full 
work after being gradually hardened to it, but to 
avoid injury the work must not be too heavy even 
at this age. 

We think two years a better age than three to put 
the colts to work but the work must be lighter, the 
earlier the regular working starts. It is better to 
“break” the colt as a yearling, it only being neces- 
sary to make the exercises lighter according to his 
age. 

The mule raiser finds that the mules do better af- 
ter eighteen months of age if doing regular light 
work if they are properly handled and fed, for the 
mule is restless, apt to get into mischief and is not a 
good grazer. 


Pony Bleeds From Nose 


READER has a pony that bleeds from the 
A nose. “When we drive him a little hard, he be- 
gins to blow his nose and then bleeds at the 

nose—not every time we drive him, but often.” 

There are numerous causes of nose bleeding in 
horses, such as over exertion in a horse that is ro- 
bust and “full-blooded”; from direct injuries; from 
pulling up hill in a tight collar; in diseases of de- 
pleting nature, when the animal became “run 
down”; from ulcers in the nose as a result of dis- 
eases, such as glanders and chronic catarrh; from 
the growth of tumors in the nose; from congestions 
in diseases of the air passages and lungs, etc. 

Possibly nose bleeding in animals which otherwise 
appear in good health is most commonly due to 
some growth in the nostrils. The bleeding is com- 
monly from one nostril. In this case, since no cough 
is mentioned and the animal is apparently in good 
general health we judge the cause of the bleeding 
is located in the nose and we advise that the animal 
be examined by a competent veterinarian. 

Treatment for the stopping of the bleeding is only 
necessary when the bleeding is excessive. Gener- 
ally it is necessary to determine the cause and re- 
move that or treat the animal for the diseased condi- 
tion which is the cause of bleeding. Ice 





lasses diluted with sufficient water to 
make it possible to cover the roughage 
with the molasses, satisfactory results 
may be obtained. If the oats in the 


The Cheerful Plowman—,. 22” Tufft 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


water to the head, elevating the head 
by tying it up and blowing or injecting 
something ito the nostril might be 
tried. A solution of 4 drams of alum 












étraw were run through a feed cutter 
and then sprinkled with molasses they 
would be readily eaten by the mules; 
but we doubt if in any case more than 
three-quarters of a pound of oats in 
the straw for every 100 pounds of the 
mules’ weight should be eaten daily by 
a.mule doing full work. 

If molasses is fed, it may be esti- 
mated that about six pounds of mo- 
lasses and one pound of cottonseed 
meal will be required to furnish the 
same digestible nutrients as _ five 
pounds of corn. In other words, if ten 
pounds of corn and two pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal are being fed it will re- 











MERSTACLE'S mules are always scared 
and always twelve-thirteenths prepared 
to jump when he’s around; they slant their 


ears nineteen degrees and quake and 


tremble in their knees and wince at every 
sound. The roosters run and hide their 
heads, the geese seek shelter in the sheds 
when he comes into view; the peacock 
drops his* spreading tail, the gobbler 
grows morose and pale and coughs a time 


or two. The guinea-hen and billy-goat, 
the mooley cow and spotted shoat, the 
calf and Belgian hare, the barn cat and 


the hunting hound take palsy when he 
comes around and run to seek a lair. A 
horse stepped in a badger hole, then 
tumbled down and broke the pole last 
week while seeding rye—and, say, the air 
was black and blue, and sulphur-stained 
a mile or two, and scorched with fire and 
lye. Merstacles is a chump, I say; he’s 
losing money every day and spoiling his 


own game. A horse that’s scared is not 
a horse, and this applies to mules, or 
course, to fowl and cows the same. i 


want my stock to crow and neigh, to 
whinney, cackle, moo or bray when they 
catch sight of me; I want them all to 
prick their ears and brush away all salty 
tears when their old boss they see. I 
know I could not eat or sleep if I had one 
heart-broken sheep or one grief-stricken 
duck. It seems to me Merstacle’s plan 
will some day turn upon the man and 
bring him wretched luck! 
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Aeha as WD ado 


in a pint of water or peroxide of hy- 
drogen one tablespoonful, injected with 
a syringe, is recommended. Only one 
nostril can be plugged in the horse, ex- 
cept the packing of cotton or tow is 
wound around a tube through which the 
animal can breathe; for a horse cannot 
breathe through his mouth. 


Continued bleeding or a tendency to 
general bleeding, when not due to a lo- 
cal growth in the nose, may be opposed 
by the giving of one-half ounce of 
tincture of perchloride of iron in a pint 
of water, for a 1,000-pound horse—a 
pony weighing 300 pounds should not 
have over one-third to one-half that dose. 
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New Bulletin on Vitamins Pub- 
lished by Department 


EAT, one of our most important 

foodstuffs, has been assigned a 
rather low value as a source of vitamins, 
but, according to experiments made by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, various kinds of lean meat, and 
the edible organs of cattle, sheep, and 
hogs have been found‘to contain varying 
quantities of vitamin B, also known as 
the antineuritic vitamin. The results of 
the tests, which consisted in feeding 
muscle from different parts of the car- 
cass and the various edible internal or- 
gans to pigeons, have been published as 
Department Bulletin 1138, Vitamin B in 
the Edible Tissues of the Ox, Sheep, 
and Hog, by Ralph Hoagland. 

It is the deficiency of this vitamin in 
polished rice that causes the disease 


beriberi among people living largely on | 


a rice diet. The disease can be cured*by 
a ration of unpolished rice. It would, of 
course be cured by a ration containing 
a meat with this vitamin. 

Meat may now be regarded as an im- 
portant source of vitamin B, and certain 
of the internal organs, particularly the 
heart, liver and kidney, are relatively 


rich in the three vitamins, A, B, and G. | 


Pork in particular—that is, the lean 
meat—is rich in vitamin B, comparing 
favorably in this respect with the liver 
and kidneys, organs heretofore recog- 
nized as containing an abundance of this 
vitamin. 3eef appears to contain a 
much smaller proportion of the vitamin, 
while mutton occupies an intermediate 
position. Of the internal organs, the 
heart seems to be the richest in this vita- 
min, but the liver and kidney have only 
slightly lower values. Other organs 
contain smaller quantities, This class of 
meat product is an important economi- 
cal source of vitamin B. 

The bulletin describes the experiments 
and the various sources in detail. Copies 
may be obtained by addressing the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
Dac 





Exports of Wheat Decrease 


HE United States exported 46,000,000 

bushels, or 24 per cent, less wheat 
during the last six months of 1922 than 
during the same period of 1921, ac- 
cording to reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. During 
this period exports to China and 
France were more than double those 
for the same period of 1921, but Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom took from 23 per 
cent to 54 per cent less than they 
did in 1921, &nd Japan took less than 
half as much as in 1921. 


L. J. Cole Appointed Animal 
Husbandry Chief 


D*: Leon Jacob Cole, professor of 

Genetics in the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed chief of 
the Animal Husbandry Division 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The University of Wiscon- 
sin has granted him a leave of ab- 
sence for the year beginning July 
1, the date on which his appointment 
in the Department of Agriculture be- 
comes effective. 








India Has Larger Cotton Crop 
This Year 


THE India cotton crop for 1922-23 is 

placed at 4,348,000 bales of 478 pounds 
net in a final estimate by the India 
Department of Statistics in a cabled re- 
port to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The crop last year totaled 
3,735,000 bales. Acreage this year is 
placed at 21,119,000 acres, compared with 
18,436,000 acres last year. 





ANEW Jersey man finds that the 
chief trouble with a cheap hired 


man is that he is too expensive. 
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Now Within Your 
Easy Reach 


Never before has it been made so easy for 
you to get Delco-Light. 


We It is now possible for you to obtain a Delco- 
ls Light plant to meet your requirements at 
mi the old 1917 prices. 


You can buy it on easy terms. 


You can get with it a set of high grade fix- 
tures complete for five rooms and the porch 
for the astonishingly low price of *12 
f. o. b. Dayton. 


And you can now secure the complete in- 
stallation of a Delco-Light plant for much 
less than you imagine. 


Your home, your farm needs Delco-Light. 
Your family want it—you have probably 
wanted it for some time. 


Now you have an easy chance to get it. 
See your Delco-Light dealer today. 





Special Delco -Light 
Set of High Quality 
Fixtures Complete 


*kZ 


f.o. b. Dayton 


Sold only with 
Delco-Light 














These fixtures are made of ge metal, brush and 
Flemish brass finish, wired Foe Oe assembled 
ready for installation. It would be ficult for you to 
buy a set of equal quality at double this price 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON,O, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also makers of Detco-Li; Water System, Delco-Li; 
W raking Machin cod Pop idcena the tleiicRefigns 


These" products made fer giend F mAs Direct or Alternating 


urrent we B 
Home Light & Power Co., Inc., 119 N. 8th Street, Richmond, Va. 
EB. H. Danforth, 168 Spring Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Domestic Electric Co., 2019 Fifth Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala, 
J. J. Murphy, Corner Pearl and Roach Streets, Jackson, Miss, 
Geo. M. Foos, 207 Third Street, Baton Rouge, 

W. P. Galloway Co., 412 Center Street, Little Rock, Ark, 

H. R. Colby, 278-280 Monroe Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

East Tenn. Elec, Co., 718 8S. Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn, 






meas 25 styles and sizes from $260 up~. 


| E pil ohis & one of the most popular models Cis) \\ 
raarh | \ WY 
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payment plan. 


$ 4 ; ) Delonte Company, Dayton, O. 
tails of easy ProF4 
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BOHON’S YEAR 


—goes every price in the biggest 
d finest vehicle book ever 
printed. fet me send it FREE— 
NOW. I'll show bargain hunters a treat. I 
mean it. Prices smashed. Unlimited Guar- 
antee 60 Days’ Road Test. Write the biggest 
and oldest Direct Factory in the world—now. 
Big Free catalog. Every known style. 


The D. T. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, 





Ky. 
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The “Drinking” Separator 


—a recent and very great invention 


SUCTION - FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


The only one that skims clean at any speed. 
Write direct to Sharples Separator Co., Dept. 21 West Chester, Pa. 


F THE WORLD'S BEST SEPARATOR FOR 40 YEARS 

















Our Progressive Farmer Advertising Guaranteed 


All of our readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” or words to that effect, when writing our advertisers, are protected 
by our guarantee. Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantage to always keep 
this point in mind and say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farme?, which guarantees the reliability of its advertising.” 


Die 














Fertilizers for the Piedmont Region 


Results of Tests in Georgia Give Indications of Requirements of Different Soils 
By L. VINCENT DAVIS 


E geological division of the state 
of Georgia; known as the Pied- 
mont, lies between the mountams 

on the north and the Coastal Plain on 
the south. The topography of the land 
is, in general, rolling to hilly or ridgy, 
although on some of the broad divides 
between water-courses it is almost 
level. The valleys are in most cases 
quite narrow. 

Each geological division of the state 
considered as a whole differs distinctly 
from the other divisions, yet frequent- 
ly one will merge so gradually into 
another as to have soils of one division 
surrounded by soils of another. 

The Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture has conducted experiments in 
the Piedmont on the Cecil sandy loam 
in Lamar County, on the Cecil clay 
loam in Clarke and Walton counties, 
on the gravelly phase of the Cecil clay 
loam in Habersham County, and on 
the Bradley sandy loam in Columbia 
and Hancock counties. The soil names 
are those given by the United States 
Bureau of Soils. The Bradley sandy 
loam, while classed as a Coastal Plain 
soil, is an intermediate type between 
Piedmont and Coastal Plain, being 
made up of material of both these 
divisions. 

Barnesville Experiment 


é Lng following results were obtained 
in an experiment conducted on the 
6th District A. and M. School farm, 
located at Barnesville, Lamar County, 
Georgia. The soil type is known as 
Cecil sandy loam. 

This is the most common soil type 
in the Piedmont. The surface soil is a 
gray or grayish-brown sandy loam. 
The subsoil is a red, brittle clay con- 
taining some coarse sand. What is 
commonly known as “gray land” is, 
when the subsoil is red, for the most 
part this soil type. 

AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE 
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Cotton in the asa results re- 
sponded to phosphorus and potash 
when applied singly in the order nam- 
ed. The application of nitrogen de- 
pressed the yield below that of no fer- 
tilizer. Where two elements were ap- 
plied, phosphorus and potash yielded 
most, phosphorus and nitrogen next, 
and nitrogen and potash least. The 
yield from all three fertilizer elements 
was considerably over that from phos- 
phorus and potash. While it is shown 
that phosphorus is the element most 
needed, potash is needed almost as 
much and is essential. All three ele- 
ments are needed for the most profit- 
able yield. 


With corn the variation in yields 
from different treatments is small. Ap- 
plied singly, nitrogen yielded first, 
phosphorus second, and potash third. 
Whcre two elements were applied, 
phosphorus and nitrogen yielded most, 
nitrogen and potash next, and phos- 
phorus and potash least, being one- 
tenth bushel less than from nitrogen 
alone. All three elements gave the 
greatest yield of any treatment, but so 
little above that from phosphorus and 
nitrogen as to indicate the latter ele- 
ments might be the most profitable 
to use. 
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phorus and potash, when applied sing- 
ly, in the order named. Where iwo 
elements were applied, phosphorus and 
potash yielded more than nitrogen and 
potash, though phosphorus and potash 
yielded less than phosphorus alone and 
nitrogen and potash less than any 
yield from a single element. Phos- 
phorus and nitrogen gave the greatest 
yield of any treatment and decidedly 
more than all three elements. It is 
evident that while potash alone pro- 
duced an increase over no fert’lizer, 
when added to either phosphorus, ni- 
trogen, or phophorus and nitrogen it 
depressed the yield secured by any of 
these treatments. The application of 
phosphorus and nitrogen is clearly in- 
dicated as being the most profitable 
treatment. 


Athens and Monroe Experiment 


HE results given below are the aver- 

age of those obtained on experi- 
ments eonducted on the farms of the 
State College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Clarke County, Georgia, and the 5th 
District A. and M. School, located 
about three miles north of Monroe, 
Walton County, Georgia. The soil type 
is known as Cecil clay loam. 

The soil is a very common one in the 
Piedmont and is what is generally 
known as “red land.” The only other 
Piedmont soil type with which it might 
be confused is.the Davidson clay loam, 
the latter having a very dark red or 
chocolate-colored subsoil, while that 
of the Cecil is a brick red. The sur- 
face soil is a reddish-brown, heavy 
loam to clay loam. The subsoil is a 
red clay loam to clay which is very 
sticky when wet. 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE 
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In these results when the elements 
were applied singly cotton responded 
to potash most, phosphorus next, and 
nitrogen least. When two elements 
were applied, phosphorus and potash 
yielded most, phosphorus and nitrogen 
second, and nitrogen and potash third 
The application of all three elements 
gave decidedly the greatest yield of 
any treatment. Considering all treat- 
ments, phosphorus seems most needed 
with potash needed almost as much. 
Nitrogen is shown to be least needed, 
but its addition to phosphorus and 
potash is also shown to be decidedly 
profitable. : 

The yields of corn are unusual in 
that only two treatments produced a 
yield as great as from no fertilizer. 
These treatments are phosphorus and 
nitrogen and all three elements, the 
yield of the latter being slightly 
greater than that of the former. The 
increase of these yields over no fer- 
tilizer is so slight as not to pay the 
cost of the fertilizer. 


Oats responded to nitrogen, phos- 


phorus, and potash, when applied sing- 
ly, in the order named. When two 
elements were applied, phosphorus 
and nitrogen yielded first, nitrogen and 
potash second, and phosphorus and 
potash third, the yield from the last- 
named treatment being less than from 
either nitrogen or potash alone. The 
yield from all three elements was 3.6 
bushels more than from phosphorus 
and nitrogen, apparently enough to 
pay for the addition of potash to the 
phosphorus and nitrogen and indicat- 
ing the use of all three elements to be 
the most profitable treatment. 


Clarkesville Experiment 
Tas experiment was conducted on 
the farm of the Ninth District A. 
and M. School about two miles north of 
Clarkesville, Habersham County, Geor- 
gia. The soil type is the gravelly 
phase of the Cecil clay loam. 


This soil is called the gravelly phase 
of the Cecil clay loam by the United 
States Bureau of Soils. This phase is 
considered as differing too little from 
Cecil clay loam to be called a separate 
soil type. It is distinguished from the 
main type by a considerable amount 
of rock fragments, scattered over the 
surface. 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE 
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In the results just given, phosphorus 
is the only element applied singly to 
cotton to give an increase over the 
yield from no fertilizer, both nitrogen 
and potash causing the yield to be de- 
pressed. Where two elements were ap- 
plied, phosphorus and potash yielded 
most, phosphorus and nitrogen second, 
and nitrogen and potash third and less 
than phosphorus alone. The applica- 
tion of all three elements produced by 
far the greatest yield of any treatment 
and is clearly indicated as being the 
best and most profitable treatment. 


When applied singly to corn, phos- 
phorus produced the greatest yield, 
nitrogen next, and potash least and 
less than that from no fertilizer. 
When two elements were applied, 
the yield from phosphorus and _ ni- 
trogen was first, from phosphorus and 
potash second, and from nitrogen and 
potash third, the latter being less than 
irom either phosphorus or nitrogen 
alone. The application of all three 
elements produced far more than any 
other treatment and is undoubtedly 
the most profitable practice on this 
soil. 

Harlem and Linton Experiment 


HIS experiment was conducted on 

the same soil type on the farms of 
Mr. W. M. Toole near Harlem, Colum- 
bia County, Georgia, and Trawick 
3ros., near Linton, Hancock County, 
Georgia. The results given are aver- 
ages of yields obtained at both places. 

















The soil is known as Bradley sandy 
loam, 


As previously stated, this soil is made 
up of both Coastal Plain and. Pied- 
mont materials. It is only found along 
the junction_of these two geological 
divisions. The surface soil, which is a 
Coastal Plain deposit, is a sandy loam, 
dark gray at the immediate surface 
and light gray or yellowish below, 
with rounded pebbles scattered on the 
surface. The subsoil is a heavy, red 
and yellowish-red clay. 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE 
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Cotton, in the above results, re- 
sponded considerably to nitrogen alone, 
only slightly to potash alone, while 
phosphorus depressed the yield below 
that of no fertilizer. When two ele- 
ments were applied, nitrogen and pot- 
ash yielded most, phosphorus and _ ni- 
trogen next and phosphorus and pot- 
ash least and less than nitrogen alone. 
The yield from all three elements was 
practically the same as from nitrogen 
and potash. Nitrogen is clearly indi- 
cated as being the limiting element, 
with potash the one next most needed. 





Corn gave a distinct response to 
nitrogen alone, but only a slight re- 
sponse to phosphorus or potash alone. 
Where two elements were applied, 
phosphorus and nitrogen yielded first, 
nitrogen and potash second, and phos- 
phorus and potash third and consider- 
ably less than nitrogen alone. All 
three elements gave a lesser yield than 
phosphorus and nitrogen, indicating 
the latter treatment to be the best. 


Oats responded to nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash in the order named. 
Where two elements were applied, 
phosphorus and _ nitrogen yielded 
most, nitrogen and potash next, and 
phosphorus and potash least, nitrogen 
and potash yielding slightly less and 
phosphorus and potash very much less 
than nitrogen alone. All three ele- 
ments yielded 2.11 bushels more than 
phosphorus and nitrogen. For this crop 
it is indicated that nitrogen is the ele- 
ment most needed and that it is doubt- 
ful whether the addition of phosphorus 
or potash would be profitable. 


Practical Experience 

IFFERENT soils have different fer- 

tilizer requirements. In applying 
the information contained in these re- 
sults, the main point to be noted is the 
relative response of the three fertilizer 
elements in all the treatments. If 
ready-mixed fertilizers are used, those 
having the greatest amount of the 
most needed element (or two elements) 
may be selected. 


Knowing something of the relative 
needs of a certain soil for the different 
fertilizer elements, the farmer can ob- 
serve the response to applying an in- 
creased amount of the most needed 
element or elements and tell when he 
has increased these sufficiently. While 
research has indicated the soil type as 
the best unit of study of fertilizer re- 
quirements, there will be some varia- 
tion in the same soil type in different 
localities. The careful study of crop 
growth and yield on one’s own farm 
will help very much to‘enable one to 
fertilize most profitably. 
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What Field Tests Show at the 
Georgia State College 


HE Lindsey Johnson bean which 
has attracted so much attention in 
the state during the last year is at 
this time the smallest of the three va- 
rieties of horse beans being tested 
Slowness in growth 
is usually a good 
sign of winter 
hafdiness. This 
bean was apparent- 
ly not injured by 
the cold spell re- 
cently but the other 
varieties suffered, 
the largest one be- 

MR. TABOR ing killed to the 
ground. Disease is hurting all of the 
horse beans here and from specimens 
sent in from different parts of the 
state evidently in other sections also. 





Six vetches are being tested this 
year but as usual the hairy and the 
Oregon or commog are most promis- 
ing with the wooly podded a close 
third. None of the vetches were killed 
by the cold weather, which is rather 
exceptional as the Oregon and the Au- 
gusta varieties are not very resistant 
to cold. 

Eight crops are being tested for 
arly grazing qualities with a view of 
tsing the most promising in a pasture 
combination for uplands. A mixture 
»f the vetches has made the fastest 
growth, with crimson clover second 
and bur clover third. The seed were 

attered over a sod and not plowed 


in. Yellow melilotus and black medic 
are not showing up well due to a poor 
stand. Bur clover is developing well 


and a new clover from Australia call- 
2d substerranean is doing fairly well 
The two new varieties of bur reat 
in other plats are as, promising tl 
‘ar as in two previous years. One is 
yeing grown on a lar ge enough scale 


to produce a few seed for distribution 
next spring. Both of them seem to 
ake a slightly larger growth thar 
nmon bur clover and one is much 
isier to start. 
umber of new strains of alfalfa 
vlected from various parts of the 
sulltry are beir g test -d in rows to 
letermine which is st suited to this 
It is belie d that seed from 
yme localities are much better adapted 
» Piedmont section than others 
and the college is attempting to lo- 
eed best oie The State 
Department of Agriculture is codper- 


ating in this work by gathering seed 
from different sources ; 

1 small amount of £8 ax is being tried 
because of the requests that a few 
farmers make each year about the 
adaptation of this plant to Georgia 

The most striking experiment on the 
plats is the dates of seeding test with 
small grains. Wheat and oats sowed 
October 15 are looking 200 per cent 
better than the same varieties on the 
Same kind of land sowed, November 
15. The fertilizer test with oats shows 
large plants where acid phosphate was 
used and small plants where it was not 
used. Acid phosphate certainly gives 
the small grain a much better start 
than any other ingredient of commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

Another test with oats and wheat is 
with different amounts sowed per acre. 






















Have you Ever Visited 
A Great Refinery? 


To the untrained eye, crude petroleums all look 
pretty much alike; but to the refinery expert, their 
grades and qualities vary widely. 


The process of converting this crude oil into various 
products is a most interesting one. Refining, distil- 
lation and filtration bring about the separation of 
various “fractions”—from gasoline to roofing and 
paving materials. 


The production of a motor oil is one of the most im- 
portant steps in this process; the effort being made to 
take out the impurities and at the same time leave in 
the “oiliness” or “viscosity.” 
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MOTOR OIL 


is made from the heart of choicest, selected crudes, in 

one of the world’s greatest refineries; and by pains- 
taking care in every step of its manufacture, it comes 
to you as the perfect motor oil. Ask your dealer 
for a ony of the free booklet, “Making Motors Run 
Smoother”; ; it will interest you 
and save you money. 























© "Better Stick. 
To The Shendaed 








With the early seeding there is not ! 
much difference ins three pecks aad , 
eight pecks of oats, and two or four 


























pecks of wheut per acre. The earli- 
ness of sowing makes more difference 
thae the amount of grain sowed. Dif- 
fereat varieties of oats, wheat, rye, 
and barley are being compared. All 
are growing nicely after the cold 
weather although some oats and bar- 
leys are showing slight injury in the 
tips of their leaves. 


PAUL TABOR, 


<“E 
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FOR SALE — Fully Equipped 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Making an established line of Plows, 
Harrows, Cultivators, etc. Located 
in Southwestern Ohio. Two railroad 
sidings, 85,000 square feet floor space. 
3% acres land. Brick buildings. 


The Long & Allstatter Co., 
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Beneath Every 
Good Crop of Cotton 


There was an ample supply 
of plant food 





Does your soil furnish enough Plant Food for a 
profitable crop? 

Every 200-pound Bag of High Grade V-C Fer- 
tilizer used under Cotton per acre, will produce 
under good cultural conditions, an increase of 200 
pounds Seed Cotton (70 Ibs. lint and 130 lbs. seed), 

Compare the cost of the Bag of V-C Fertilizer 
with what you can get for 200 
pounds of Seed Cotton. 





rian S\ 


Ask Our 
Setvice Bureau 


ll 


Dealers and warehouses at all points 


You can make this profit. Ask 
your dealer, or write our 





Agricultural Service Bureau 








Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Home Office, Richmond, Va, 














KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 























*1 did not expect such 

paint for so litt) 

money. 1 saved $14.40 
eg 4 








$19.60” 


says W. H. McMillan 
Crumpler, N.C 


f Direct from Factory to Farm 


You, too, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 
Lowest Factory Prices. The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
prices are way down. Buy now and keep 
the difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 


Let us send zee our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this big money-saving book. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA, 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 





. i paid 

He per rod, and tonto 

here no better is 93% c¢."" 
Stella 

















Fence Prices Lower 


Wonderful money saving 


opportunity for fence buyers. Fa- 
sagen Powtess ‘ence now selling for as low as lic a 


FRE Write today for 104-page catalog giv- 
ing, me direct from factory prices on 

Fence, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, 

Roofing and i 


ire, 
‘Lg 1 ship quickly di 
8 \y di- 
rect LS my three 
and, O., Memphis, Tenn., Adrian, 
‘ou make enormous savings and re 
ALITY, backed by Jim Brown's GUA’ TEE. 
FREE My big new BARGAIN BOOK is ready. 


¥ 
z pa: of overwhelming values. Hun- 
4 of styles of Brown's Galvanized, Basic 
Hearth Fence—strongest, longest wearing fence 
in world. Gates for ev: urpose; w: ‘al i Pests 
Ce ay shalt Rooting : 
Best te, 


reat 
















T BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. ai ; less’ 
ein} Cleveland, Chio f ved th thas dene daeat 
it means a clear saving of 40%. 





Write for catalog today. 
a yy wie oe 
Gereland, O., ‘ Mt 





Always say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer” when you write 
c advertiser 


= co. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Farm Bureau Conference 


Basic Needs Discussed at Southern Meeting 


By P. O. 


HE great codperative farmer 
ip elie which has been sweep- 

ing overthe country with tremend- 
ous force for the last several years 
took another forward step at the re- 
cent conference at 
Montgomery, Ala- 
of Farm Bu- 
reau Workers of 
the Southern Reg- 
ion of the American 
Bureau Fed- 
eration which was 
attended by repre- 
sentatives of codp- 
erative marketing 
associations and agricultural extension 
addition to farm bureau 


bama, 


Farm 





MR, DAVIS 


workers in 
officials. 


After representatives from each 
state reported on past accomplish- 
ments the conference adjourned for 


committee meetings in order to arrive 
at the needs in each state and make 
definite plans for moving forward to 
the desired goal. Later, committee re- 
ports were presented to the general 
conference and approved. 

conference worked on basic 
In the preamble of its report 
it was stated, “that no marketing 
sch¢me can reach the full measure of 
success that does not take-into account 
every possible means to secure maxi- 
mum production at a minimum cost.” 
Continuing, the report stated: “On 
this foundation we urge organization 
for intelligent production and efficient 
distribution of farm products.” 

The conference went further. It 
went into a thorough study of the du- 
ties of the various units of a properly 
organized and efficiently functioning 
organization of farmers. 


The 
needs. 


Define Community Work 


HE community farm bureau was de- 
fined as the unit” because 
it is the link which connects the indi- 
vidual with his county farm bureau, 
which, in turn, connects with the state 
The duties of the com- 


“basic 


farm bureau. 
munity farm bureau are “To solve in 
an organized way the problems of the 
community and to coéperate with the 
county farm bureau for the solution 
of problems greater in scope than the 
the community.” Those 
units, under the direction 
agents, will carry out 
and crop improvement 
demonstrations, bring in new mem- 
bers, perform the marketing duties 
falling upon such units, and otherwise 
function properly in pushing forward 
a constructive program of agricultural 
development. 

The work of the county farm bu- 
reau is wider in scope. It is the cor- 
relation or unification of the commun- 
ity units and hinges around the work 
of the county demonstration agent 
who is the recognized leader of agri- 
cultural development in each county. 
Thus the county farm bureaus are the 
overhead organization of the commun- 
ity units which they represent in mar- 
keting, in the purchasing of such prod- 
ucts as fertilizer and seeds, and also in 
conducting any work proposed by the 
county farm bureau officials. 

Must Perform Complete Service 

HE state 

tion and assume the responsibility 
or perform duties wider in 
than the county units can perform. 
They must also render seryice on trans- 
portation, publicity, legal counsel, and 
other service of a more general nature, 
making the service of the farm bu- 
reau complete from the individual up. 

From the standpoint of the South 
the next unit above the state ‘is the’ 


borders of 
community 
of the county 
soil building 


farm bureaus must func- 


seope 





DAVIS 


Southern Region, because of a simi- 
larity of agricultural needs in each of 
the Southern states. This is especially 
true in marketing. 

For example, it was brought out 
that the Texas farmers have had dii- 
ficulty in marketing codperatively 
their sweet potatoes in an orderly way 
when unorganized sweet potato grow- 
ers were dumping their potatoes in 
such quantities as to destroy the mar- 
ket. This is true of other products 
which must be organized from the in- 
dividual up atid connected by an over- 
head exchange to correlate the work 
in each state as has already been done 


with cotton. 
A REPORT by the committee on 
tnarketing made reference to sweet 
potatoes, watermelons, sugar cane, and 
syrup and recommended, “that a gen- 
eral organization committee consisting 
of one membér from each producing 
state be created for each of the prod- 
ucts named.” 


Marketing Recommendations 


These committees will have charge 
of “(1) recommending plans of local 
and state organization with form of 
contract, ete. (2) Formulating 
for unity of the several state organiza- 
tions into a national sales agency. (3) 
the organization of state 
exchanges and uniting them into a 
central sales agency, including the 
financing of same.” 


plans 


Promoting 


The Division of Codéperative Mar- 
keting of the American Farm Bureau 
Fedenation will co6perate with the dif- 
ferent states in carrying out uniform 
marketing work. 

Representatives from eight South- 
ern states attended this conference. W, 
D. Farris, president of the Texas Farm 
3ureau Federation served as chairman, 
to which position Charles W. Ritten- 
our, president of the Alabama Farm 
was elected for 
Roy C. 


the 


Federation, 
year. 


‘Bureau 
the ensuing Bishop, 
secretary-manager of Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation, was re-elet- 
ted secretary. 


. 


A marked feature of the conferenc 
was the complete lack of loud speec! 
tbout “what we have done.” It is wel 
known that many things have been ae 
complished and upon the 
the past, the work will go forward in 
the future. make it of maximum 
value it tvill be one big program in- 
cluding all the phases of agricultural 
development, with the extension’ ser- 
vice, and farm bureaus and the co- 
Operative marketing associations each 
taking a proper part. 

And these three forces will work as 
one. 


—w ¢ 
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success oO 


To 


Co-operation Pays 
HE big and growing Melon Grow- 
ers’ Codperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation, which has been working hard 
for some time in the interests of the 
South Georgia, 
much to help 
profits 


farmers, especially in 
Florida, etc., is doing 
melon growers to. greater 
through an intelligent application of 
the best methods of fertilizing, culti- 
vating and general melon growing, as 
well as by giving them the vast bene- 
fits of the best marketing advantages. 
The organization is here to Stay. It is 
founded on the big basis of “help one 
another,” and has some genuine “live 
wire” men, both at the steering wheel 
and in the field as agents. It is a big 
“winner” for the South. 


ALBERT L MASON. 











VERY man on a farm should read 
The Progressive Farmer. W. 
Flearn, Georgia. 
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Georgia Department Buys 
Nitrate of Soda 


HREE thousand two hundred and 
}4 fty tons of nitrate of soda have been 
purchased by the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the use of farm- 
ers in the state, according to Fred 
Bridges, assistant commissioner of agri- 
culture. 

The nitrate of soda was purchased 
from the government “supply stored at 
the Old Hickory plant at Hermitage, 
Tenn., following bids opened by the De- 
parment of Agriculture, and will cost 
farmers of the state approximately $50 
a ton, as against $65 to $70 a ton in the 
open market. 

In addition securing a low price on 
the nitrate, the Department of Agricul- 
ture secured a modification of the gov- 
ernment’s minimum tonnage requirement 
of 100 tons per purchase, enabling farm- 
ers to secure the nitrate in lots of 50 
tons and less for personal use. 

Finding freight rates from Hermitage 
to Nashville unusually high, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, acting through 
the State Public Service Commission, 
took the matter up with the railroads 
involved in the haul, and secured a 30 
per cent reduction per ton on the rates 


for the nitrate, saving the farmers a con-' 


siderable amount in _ transportation 
charges. 

The nitrate of soda will be shipped to 
Georgia farmers in small lots as fast as 
it is needed. J. H. REED. 


Where to Grow Kudzu 


GET hundreds of letters from read- 

ers of The Progressive Farmer like 
the following, and as I cannot answer 
personally so many, you will do me a 
ete and serve your readers by publish- 
ing a general answer. 





“T have sandy upland with red clay 
foundation. Also good bottom land now 
sodded in carpet grass. Please tell me 
which is best for kudzu.”—J. M. C., Miss. 

Answer.—No farmer should plow up 
a good sod of carpet grass on moist bot- 
tom land to plant kudzu or anything 


else. On such land, carpet grass makes 
a wonderful pasture and by sowing bur 
clover in the hull or bur in July, there 
will be splendid pasture on these bottom 
lands all the year around. Moreover, the 


clover will double the yield of grass. 

Your sandy upland with red clay sub- 
soil is ideal land for kudzu. Nothing 
else but cotton will make a profitable 
crop on such land, but kudzu will pro- 
duce a good crop of hay the first year 
and the second year, and thereafter it 
will produce five to seven tons of the 
finest hay per acre every year without 
cultivation, replanting or fertilizer. Ev- 
erywhere in the South hay is scarce and 
high-priced and it is the best cash crop a 
farmer can produce. 

CHAS. F. LEACH. 


Jefferson County, Florida. 





Has Steadfastly Supported 
udzu 


| NOTICE your comment on kudzu 
in The Progressive Farmer of 
March 3. I think you are right, that 
the entire nation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to C. E. Pleas for the discovery 
28 a stock feed. I bought plants from 
C. E. Pleas and took an interest in its 
Production ever since. I have sent 
Plants to all parts of the United States 
and I took it up with a great many ex- 
Periment stations several years ago. 
R. L. FOLMAR. 





Coming Auction Sales 


South Carolina Guerfsey Breeders’ Associa- 
consignment sale, May 8 

B. and A. C. Davis, auction sale pure 
bred Aberdeen- -Angus cows, heifers and bulls, 
Fort Payne, Ala., May 5. 
Jordan’s Duroc Farm, Thursd 2, 
1923, McCullers, N. C. ety ee we 





B*? roads and bad tempers both 
keep folks apart. 


i} cat im factory prices—and save the difference. 










and insures healthier homes. 


Sprinkle it in unwholesome places and 
its strength works quickly for you. It 
cleanses, it purifies, it disinfects. It 
lightens the hard tasks. Buy it by the 
case; it’s cheaper that way. In order- 
ing always remember the smiling red 
devil, and the name “Red Devil Lye.” 


Write for Free Booklet 


We shall be glad to send you our free booklet 
giving the many uses of Red Devil Lye and 
full directions for each use. 


Wm. Schield Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 








HROUGH twenty years of honest 

household service Red Devil Lye has 
earned the name of “the good old reliable.” 
It is the standard for good lye. It makes work easy 


You always know the can by the blue label with the r ule E HIN 


(11) 301 


Sifter 
Top 
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HIN 


smiling red devil in the lower left hand corner. Look rT Louls.4o Wall i 
for it on your grocer’s shelves; insist upon R-e-d eA | 
D-e-v-i-l, the name you have known for years; 
don’t be put off with cheap and wasteful brands. 


——~< 
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Other Uses 


Cleans floors. 

Cleans pots and pans. 
Peels peaches. 
Makes lye hominy. 


SCA 
Prevents clogged 
plumbing. 
e Sweetens swill 
E Y il for hogs. 


| Cleans milk cans, 
: ai —_ 
Zatti 


bottles, churns, 
thereby increas- 






Removes paint. 

Brightens silverware. 

Removes oil and 
grease, 

Destroys fly eggs. 

\ Removes spots 
from windows, etc. 

Cleans motor car 
parts, 

Softens hardest 
water. 





Removes scale, 
ing engine power. 








~always demand the good old reliable 


RED DEVIL LYE 











BUY YOUR NEW BUGGY NOW 





At Big Cut in Factory Price 


FREE Write quick for FREE CATALOG 
showing ali the latest styies at big 





Geldem Eagle Bossy Co. 486 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES 








ta. @_|| NAPIER GRASS 


For . 


PRODUCTION—40 to 60 tons per acre each year. 


‘ NAPIER FARMS & MILLING COMPANY, _FLORALA, ALA. 


CATTLE, MULES, HOGS AND SHEEP 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST FEED 


Feed Value Equal to Alfalfa. 
Pasture, Ensilage, Hay and Meal. 
Write for Booklet and Information 











‘DAHLIAS 








If interested in FLOWERS, write for my booklet 
containing cultural directions and full description 





of very cprice old and new varieties. 











MRS. TT. £. TATE 




















ROUTE 1. One. Siwre Bear ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 


good. Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products 


for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 




















operations to 320 acres.” 





when he begins to use a Case. 
many proved Case advantages: 


Ample power is furnished by ef- 
ficient, Case-built engines, with a 
fuel system assuring extreme 
economy on low grade fuels. 
Power is transmitted to both drive 
wheels through simple, cut steel, 
spur gears—all completely ene 
closed. 

Belt pulley is mounted on engine 
crankshaft, with no waste of power 
through gears. 


Dept. C21 


Additional Profits 


“ Since baying my Case 15-27 I have doubled my farming 









—Everett Taubeneck, West Union, Illinois. 


Besides larger profits from better farming, the Case 
tractor gives you two other sources of profit. 
farm more land with the same help, or you can do profita- 
ble custom work. These additional profits often pay for 


FARM You 


It is not uncommon for a farmer to find his working capacity doubled 


You can 


This increased efficiency is due to 


~ Engine has removable bearing 
shells and bushings. Practically 
all other bearings are renewable 
roller and ball bearings. 
All gears, bearings and wearing 
surfaces are enclosed, thoroughly 
lubricated, and protected from 
dust and dirt. ~ 
A patented Case air washer keeps 
all dust and dirt out of the engine. 


Because of these and many other practical qualities, Case tractors are 
well adapted to all kinds of farm power work, both drawbar and belt. 
Ask any Case owner or write for “Better Farming With Better 
Tractors,” which tells you why the Case tractor is superior in many ways. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Established 1842) 


Racine 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Worke Company. 


Wisconsin 








SALE of 


RATINEE 
DRESSES 














































YOU MUST SEE this 
dress to really appreci- 








Got a Tractor 4 
Fevale tc Malefelet lo) mrs 


‘THe AMERICAN” TRACTORSPECIAL — s\ 
2 7] 
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HEN all you need is ari “Amer- 
ican" PortableSaw Milltomake 
money sawing lumberin your 
spare time. Saw for yourself and 
your neighbors. Lumber is in de- 
mand at big prices. Take your 
portable American” right to the 
job. No previous experience 
needed. Anyi8 HP gas engine or 
two-plow tractor furnishes ample 
wer. Thousands offarmers own 
Americans.” Read what they say. 


Send for FREE Book 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
126 Main Street, Hackettstown N. J. 











Mechanics. 
Learn here in Six to Eight Weeks. 
ana let me “SHOW YOU HUW." 


ANE Hab #88 SCHOOL somes gS 








Spreading Barnyard 
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Manure 


Mechanical Spreaders Insure Even Distribution 


By G. H. 


ARNYARD manure is the most im- 
B portant manurial resource of the 
farm and should be carefully saved 
and used. It represents fertility, which 
is drawn from the soil, and must be re- 
turned to it if pro- 
ductiveness is to be 
maintained. It adds 
plant food to the 
soil, acts upon the 
soil in such a man- 
ner as to render the 
plant food more 
available, increases 
the much needed 
supply of humus, 
makes the soil warmer, enables the soil 
to receive and retain more water, im- 
proves soil-ventilation, aids in the devel- 
opment of bacteria, and helps to reduce 
the washing of the soil to the minimum. 
On the basis of prices charged for 
commercial fertilizer, it is estimated that 
the average value of the manure pro- 
duced by each horse or mule is $27, by 
each head of cattle $19, by each hog $12, 
and by each sheep $2. Cornell University 
shows by actual analysis, that the plant 
food in a ton of ordinary horse manure 
is worth $2.74. The value does not in- 
clude the humus value, which is often 
worth as much as the fertility constitu- 
ents of the manure. Where the soil has 
been closely farmed, and little organic 
matter returned, humus may be more in 
demand than an application of plant 
food. A conservative estimate places the 
annual production of manure in the 
United States at 2,000,000,000 tons, worth 
$5,480,000,000, not including the humus 
value. ° 

If we realized fully the value of ma- 
nure, as a producer of crops and en- 
hancer of fertility, we certainly would 
not waste it as we do, and then set about 
to meet the consequences of our waste- 
fulness by paying hard-earned money 
for complete commercial fertilizers. 
Many of us apply fertilizers, of which 
we know little, to soils of which we 
know less. We all know that we can 
rapidly increase the producing capacity 
of land by yearly applications of care- 
fully saved manure. Yet in the face of 
this, the great majority of us go on from 
year to year, wasting manure and buying 
in its place complete commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

To get the full value out of the ma- 
nure, it must be carefully saved, and ap- 
plied to the land with a manure spreader, 
at the rate of about 3 to 10 tons per acre. 
It is probably best to let the horse ma- 
nure remain in the stables until time to 
apply it. The cow manure should be 
placed in piles under shed, and about 
100 pounds of land plaster and 150 
pounds of raw rock phosphate sprinkled 
on each ton of fresh manure. 





MR. ALFORD 


Manure, and especially horse manure, 
thrown in piles for several months often 
decreases in manurial value more than 
50 per cent. When thrown in piles only 
a few days, a large per cent of the ni- 
trogen often escapes in the form of am- 
monia. Horse, or other dry manure, 
should never be thrown into piles unless 
immediately trampled down by livestock 
to exclude the air and prevent fire- 
fanging. 

Many farmers make heaps in the field 
as the manure is unloaded. Much ni- 
trogen usually escapes into the air in the 
form of ammonia, and when the piles 
are rained on, the soil under them is 
quite sure to be much richer than the 
adjoining soil. Other farmers distrib- 
ute the manure so unevenly with the 
pitchfork that the crop is spotted. Still 
other farmers apply the manure in the 
furrow at or before planting time, and 
the crop burns up during the long drouth. 
And still other farmers use the manure 
spreader, and easily spread the manure 
evenly all over the field, do it when it 
ought to be done, without loss of plant 
food, and largely increase the yield of 
the crop grown. 


ALFORD 


The farmer who has never used a ma- 
nure spreader can have no adequate idea 
of its real value. Very few farmers 
ever really find out the value of ma- 
nure until they get a manure spread- 
er. After using a manure spreader, they 
usually decide that one load of manure 
spread evenly on the soil is worth two 
dumped out in the field by the use of the 
pitchfork, or applied in the furrow at or 
before planting time. 


Repeated trials over a number of years 
have demonstrated the fact that a ma- 
nure spreader used on even a small farm 
where only a few horses, mules, cattle, 
and other livestock are kept, will soon 
pay the cost of the machine by increasing 
the crop yields, to say nothing of the 
great saving in labor. In an Indiana ex- 
periment, the manure spreader secured a 
gain over hand spreading of 12 bushels 
of corn and 8 bushels of oats per acre. 
The yields of corn were 50 and 62 bush- 
els and the oats 42 and 50 bushels per 
acre. 


The great value of the spreader lies in 
its ability to tear apart the manure and 
distribute it in a uniform blanket of 
small particles over the surface of the 
soil. In this way every particle of the 
manure comes in direct contact with the 
soil and is absorbed in a short time in- 
stead of remaining there until it is 
washed away. The spreader does not 
add plant food to the manure, but it does 
make readily available a much greater 
per cent of the fertilizing value. 


Many farmers and ranchmen in semi- 
arid districts claim that manure will 
burn up the crop. Damage to the crop 
should always be charged to misuse rath- 
er to the use of manure. Manure applied 
broadcast in-reasonable quantities with a 
spreader will nearly always largely in- 
crease the crop yields. The manure 
spreader spreads the manure much more 
thinly and evenly than the fork method, 
and an application of say 10 tons per 


acre well mixed with the soil will 
increase the yield and not burn the 
crop. 

The manure spreader should be 


strongly and simply built, as strength 
and simplicity mean less trouble, less 
repair expense, and less time wasted 
making repairs. The spreader should 
not only spread manure, but also thor- 
oughly pulverize it. 


The proper loading of the spreader 
has much to do with the way in which 
the manure will be spread. The manure 
as loaded should be spread evenly over 
the bottom of the bed. Loose, dry ma- 
nure should be well tramped, when the 
box is nearly full. 


It is our duty to conserve every ton oi 
manure produced on the farm and fo 
return it to the soil in the way that will 
best bring about the conservation and 
increase of fertility. The right way is 
to spread the manure evenly over the 
soil in the proper quantities, so that 
every ounce of manure can do its share 
towards restoring the fertility which the 
original crop took from the soil. This 
way is the manure-spreader way. 





STUDY of figures from 1850 to 

1922, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows that 
human population has increased at a 
greater rate than livestock. The num- 
ber of hogs in this country varies 
more from year to year than the num- 
ber of other domestic animals. Sheep 
have declined the most. There is increas- 
ing difficulty in supplying our popu- 
lation with sufficient meat while main- 
taining a surplus of meat products for 
export. The livestock industry acts as 
a great storage reservoir for surplus 
grains, grasses and forage crops. No 
great meat-eating nation has ever suf- 
fered famine from crop failure. 
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| Our Question Box. | 





Timely Farm Inquiries 
Answered 


“1 HAVE two kinds of pecan trees. Can 
I graft them on eash other?” 

t . . 

Yes. The best time for this work in 

your climate would be, from the latter 

part of February to the middle of March. 

—C. A. Keffer, Director Extension Di- 
vision, Knoxville, Tenn. 
* * * 

“What is the best extra early turnip?” 


White Milan. 
* * - 
“How early can I plant sugar corn?” 
When apple blossoms begin to show 
pink. 
* * 7 
“Please tell me whether or not it is 
better to plant Chinese asters where they 
are to remain or to transplant them.” 
You may do either, but. you will find 
it far more satisfactory as a rule to 
grow good stocky plonts in a seedbed 
and transplant. Yor will get more and 
better plants from the same quantity 
of seed. 
x * x 
“I have a nice lot of tomato plants in 
a box but they are very thick, tall, and 
slender, and I fear they will not be good 
plants when the time comes to set them 
in the garden. What should I do?” 
Transplant them now to other boxes 
that are light enough when filled with 
soil to be easily moved. Boxes made 
of light material 18 by 24 inches and 
3 inches deep will be a good size. Set 
the plants in these, giving them about 
2 by 2 or 3 by 3 inches and set them 
deeper than they were in the original 
box. Give them all the air and sun- 
light you can, keeping the soil neither 
wet nor dry—just moist. 
* . * 


Do you think it will pay to use calcium 
arsenate on cotton this year? Would 
you use it on your cotton?” 

Answering the last question first, 
Yes. I think it will pay if there is 10 
per cent or more infestation. All ex- 
perienced authorities are of this opin- 
ion. Calcium arsenate is the accepted 
standard poison for the boll weevil. If 
you will have 10 per cent or more in- 
festation this year, it will be wise for 
you to get your calcium arsemate and 
dusting machine right. away and be- 
come familiar with the dusting opera- 
tion as soon as possible. 

. . * 


“Would little individual plant or hill 
covers made of 1 by 3 strips, and 7 by 9 
inches in size, covered with 8 by 10 glass, 
give me watermelons any sooner than 
planting in the open?” 

Yes, if the protected planting is 
made early enough. Stiff building pa- 
per cut into strips 3 inches broad and 
24 inches long with ends bradded to- 
gether with two tacks will make a 
cheaper cover. Care must be taken 
to give ventilation on sunshiny days. 

* ” * 

“Where can I get plans for building a 
Sweet potato curing and storage house?” 

Write to Extension Service at your 
State College of Agriculture. 


Pink Boll Worm Situation 
Hopeful 


THE pink boll worm, the worst pest 

of cottofi, was found in 1922 only in 
the extreme western part of Texas, ac- 
cording to a recent report from Dr. W, 
D. Hunter, of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board, who states that the situa- 
tion at present is the most hopeful 
since the pink boll worm was first 
tound in the United States. It has been 
found at 11 different points in Western 
Louisiana, Texas, and New Mexico. 
but has apparently been stamped out 
except for the small infestation in 
West Texas. 
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Avery Cultivators { , 
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The Standard of the South 
ga wear-resisting. Can be 


INCE 1825, when B. F. Avery built . itis built. The i rcrenkiuse 











the first Avery implements in Vir- Avery factory draft. The Red Tagisthe 
ginia, Avery Cultivators and other tillage at Louisville Watch for the. 
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tools have been accepted as the standard is one of the 
of the South. Avery Cultivators are finest, most complete and most modern 
made in numerous models for walking or inthe world. Scientific precision and the 
riding. They are fitted with every mod- highest possible quality of materials have 
ern device and adjustment needed to always been a feature of Avery products. 
guarantee the finest work and perfect For full information about the complete 
satisfaction. There is an Avery Cultiva- line of Avery Cultivators call at the Avery 
tor for every crop and for every locality. dealer’s store any day. He will be glad to - 
Each is supreme for the purpose for which give you a demonstration. 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding’and tractor plows, 
tillage implements, and Champion harvesting and hay machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


ncorporated 
Branches in All Important Trade Centers 
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Farquhar Threshers 


MEET ALL DEMANDS 


For more than 67 years we have manu- 
factured threshers. As a result of this 
experience we have produced the incom- 
parable 1923 Farquhar Thresher. They 
are made in many sizes to meet al! de- 
mands, from those of the individual farmer 
to those of the largest contract thresher- 
man. Grain-saving device at bottom of 
stacker saves all grain—none is blown 
out or lost. Self-feeder handles maximum 
load at all times. Has automatic bagger 
and weigher. Gearless Windstacker 
puts straw where it should go—no hand 
work is necessary. Entire machine op- 
erates almost automatically, only half of 
the crews used on old type machines are 
needed Farquhar Threshers are fully 
guaranteed. They also come equipped 
with clover hulling and rice attachment 
if so desired. 

Write today for full information and 
catalog. 

We also manufacture complete lines of Farquhar 
Farm Machinery, Engines, and Boilers, and Farm 
Implements. Write for catalog. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 519 YORK, PA. 
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What Kinds of Turnips, 
Radishes and Beets do 
Best in Alabama? 


That’s a perfectly natural question and Purple Top Turnips 


we're the logical folks to answer it. 

As Alabama's largest seedsmen our The most popular turnips with Alabama 

first interest is to help you make a suc- gardeners are Harris Mammoth Purple Top 

cess of your garden—to do that we White Globe and, Harris Purple T rit 
e meat of each is WwW o) nu or - 

a ee an ay enone lent flavor, the tops purple. Plant them 

ieties of good seed suited to this sec-  "°” 
















WATERMELON SEED 











tion. For instance, for Rosy Red Beets . 
Early Radishes in mare hoe G Liana Te oe 






‘ shape, and dark red flesh (holds color 
you'll get best resulis with our Scarlet after cooking) are the reasons, For de- 
Globe or French Breakfast; splendid tailed description see - 
globe shaped varieties, unusually mild, Dage 4 of our cat- 
ctisp and tender. Long ones do better alog. 
if planted in late summer. shila 

Write for 


H 4 R Catalog 
RIS Written for Ala- 
bama gardeners. 









We feel that all we need say is that we can supply 
you with our universally popular ARRINGTON’S 
SWEET SEEDS. We quote prices, postpaid, on 
this and other high-class seed. 












loz. 4 oz. 1 th. 

ARRINGTON’S SWEETS. 10c 30c $1.00 

rank 4 , pg Honey...... 10c = yd Y Bhows all varieties 
ris! TREE eS 1 1.00 éhi ( of delicious vege- 
The Watson ARYA ars 10c 30c $1.00 Srrp ORAL 0 gee Aig I ae 
f poe Vosteie Rattlesnake. 10c 30c $1.00 = INC. = ng ly nee 3 
ones’ Jumbo.............. 10c 3c Os $1.09 . Asa oday! 

© PP RO, eR eae 1Sc ¥4tb.45e $1.50 2016 Fumsvive. Brremesnse — 
New Bradford.............. 0c 3c 1 


Florida Favorite 









Sugar Loaf. PR S.. We =e $1.00 
WC mean tae hee ee tir eae whe oer When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
ry ba in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 


CURRY-ARRINGTON CO. 














P. O. Box 136, » Rome, sia. |] the advertising it carries.” 
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Land Clearing 
With Hercules 


With the aid of Hercules Dynamite you can : 
clear 
For the price of a few boxes you can grow 
profitable crops every year in fields now cov- : 
ered with useless stumps. 

Hercules Dynamite splits stumps and lifts 

them out, even the largest of them, roots and 

all. Even the stumps of the longleaf pine can- 

not resist it. -It breaks them up into pieces 
convenient for handling. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


The Hercules Powder Co. has published a 75- 
page book on ‘‘Land Development’’, which 
tells all about stumping, ditching and tree 
planting with Hercules Dynamite. It 

will be sent to you free upon request. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 

































Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 


ede stump land quickly and cheaply. : 





















































NORMAN & MOORE 
Paint your tractor and car with Effecto. The beauty 
and durability of Effecto is well worth the little in- 
crease in cost over implement paint. 


Effecto colors: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, 
Gray, Cream and White; also 
clear Finishing varnish and Top 
& Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
Dressing waterproofs and makes 
old tops and upholstery look new. 
Effecto gives extra |durability 
and beauty on bicycles, baby 
longer than the finish on most carriages, porch furniture, metal 
new cars. There are nine live articles and farm implements. 
Free Can of Effecto if You Pay Mailing Costs 


For a dime, to cover mailing costs, finish Effecto really is. The quarter 
we will send you a quarter pint can pint can contains sufficient Effecto to 
of Effecto Black Enamel, which wil] enamel a hood, fender, wheel, or may 
demonstrate what a remarkable auto be used on chipped or rusty spots. 

Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 

Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 175 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

In Canada, 133 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 





A tractor is expensive farm 
equipment and should have the 
same care that an automobile 
receives. Effecto is not a paint, 
wax or polish, but the original 
auto enamel- — free-flowing, 
easy-working, self-leveling and 
quick-drying. It produces a 
smooth, lustrous surface that lasts 


























“G1” Floor Varnish - Vitvalite Enamel: Effecto Auto Fimshes- Miscellaneous Vrnishes Enamels ans 






PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH rasecaF 
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| Caring for the Lamb Crop 


Proper Care Will Often Avoid Serious Loss 


By J. M. 


AMBING time is the shepherd's har- 
= vest and, therefore, his busiest sea- 

son. It depends largely, if not en- 
tirely, upon the care and attention 
given to the lambing ewes and young 
lambs whether or not the lamb harvest 
will be successful. The true and faith- 
ful shepherd practically lives with the 
sheep at lambing time, and in case any 
difficulty arises in parturition, he rend- 
ers valuable assistance and often saves 
valuable ewes and young lambs that 
would otherwise succumb. 


Most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained when lambing pens are pro- 
vided. If the flock master has only 


limited space and cannot afford per- 
manent pens, satisfactory pens about 
four feet square, made by hinging two 
hurdles together and placing in a cor- 
ner of the pen, can be cheaply and 
quickly made. 

Jt is especially to place 
ewes having twins in such pens for a 
few days because one of the lambs 
often wanders from its mother when 
with a large flock, and after a short 
absence the mother frequently refuses 
to own the little creature upon its re- 
turn. A few weak lambs generally 
make their appearance in every flock, 
and these are the ones that the shep- 
herd must watch and patiently assist 
in getting their first taste of milk. This 
may have to be repeated several times, 
depending entirely upon the physical 
condition of the lambs. Lambs some- 
times experience a difficulty in finding 
their mother’s teats on account of the 
long wool surrounding the udder, and 
it is very important that the shepherd 
examine every ewe and use the shears 
to cut away surplus about the 
udder. This will enable the lambs to 
suckle with greater ease, and they are 
less apt to become victims of “wool 
balls” in the stomach, a condition that 
sometimes causes death in the young 


desirable 


wool 


lambs. 
Saving a Lamb 


HEN an apparently lifeless lamb is 

born the shepherd can often save the 
little fellow by removing the phlegm 
membrane from the mouth and 
afterwards opening the mouth 
blowing into it. This practice 
starts respiration and many lambs 
which, to the amateur sheepman, would 
have appeared as lifeless, have soon 
been helped to their feet. 

It often happens that during cold 
weather the young lamb is accident- 
ally; or through carelessness, dropped 
found in a thor- 


or 
nose, 
and 


out of doors and is 
oughly chilled condition. The best 
treatment to offer in this case is to 
take the lamb to a warm room and im- 
merse it for a few minutes in water as 
hot as the hand can comfortably stand. 
Afterwards remove the lamb from the 
water and rub dry with a cloth, then 
wrap in a cloth and place near a stove 
until dry. After the lamb has dried as- 
sist it to get some milk from its 
mother. If it is not inclined to suck, 
and seems to be rather dull, administer 


a few teaspoonfuls of ginger tea. This 
will stimulate the nerves somewhat 
and may save its life. When the 


voung lamb is disinclined ta suck, ad- 
minister a few teaspoonfuls of its 
mother’s milk. 

When a ewe loses her lamb, a young 
twin lamb should be taken from an- 
other ewe that is not producing enough 
milk to properly support two, and 
placed with her behind a lambing hur- 
dle. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
method of getting the ewe to own her 
adopted lamb is to tie the skin of her 
deceased lamb on the back of the 
adopted youngster for a day or two. 


JONES 


Ewes know their lambs largely by 
scent and this method is very effective. 
Some shepherds tie the ewe for a few 
days until she is willing to own her 
adopted lamb. Some shepherds rub 
some of the ewes milk on the face and 
body of the lamb with good results. 


Feed Carefully 


HE newly lambed ewes should be 

fed but little grain for a few days 
aiter lambing, because too much con- 
centrated feed suddenly forced upon 
them is apt to cause an increased milk 
flow which might result in a caked or 
congested udder. The ewe with a suck- 
ling lamb consumes considerably more 
hay than a dry ewe, and the shepherd 
should feed liberally after a few days. 

Lambs begin to ' ibble hay and grain 
when from 10 days to two weeks old, 
and if the owner wishes them to do 
their best, he should provide a creep 
for them and feed come oats, bran, 
and cottonseed meal. Some choice al- 
falia hay leaves might also be supplied 
since lambs are very fond of it. 


The Lamb “Creep” 


| Gookaceae: “creep” is a small opening 

through which young lambs can 
easily pass, but so small as to preclude 
the entrance of the mature sheep. This 
“creep” might open either into a small 
lot where grain can be supplied to the 
lambs, or into a field sowed to rape, 
wheat, barley, or some crop offering 
an abundance of tender grazing for the 
young growing lambs. The lambs will 
be a bit timid and afraid to enter the 
“creep” the first few times, but after 
they learn there is some good grain 
awaiting them in the trough on the in- 
side they will run into the small en- 
closure without any iurther difficulty. 


Grain for Lambs 

HE flock owner who provides some 

extra feed for the lambs is sure to be 
well repaid for feed thus consumed. 
When the lambs are fed grain along- 
side their mothers they cannot get 
their share, owing to the fact that the 
mature sheep crowd’ the lambs away 
and consume the grain themselves. 


can be 
to the lambs 


A small amount of grain 
successfully supplied 
during the suckling period. At the 
Wisconsin Station, Craig found that 
fat lambs which had received grain 
duri.g the suckling period returned a 
48 per cent greater profit than was re- 
turned by lambs which had received 
no grain until the time of weaning. 


After Weaning 
SATISFACTORY concentrate ior 
lambs is oats six parts, wheat 

bran three parts, and cottonseed meal 
one part. Ground milo, Kafir, or 
feterita might be substituted for the 
oats if the latter is not available at an 
economical figure. A mixture of oats 
four parts, cracked corn two parts, 
wheat bran three parts, and cotton- 
seed meal one part is a palatable mix- 
ture and can be supplied to the lambs 
if it is available at as economical fig- 
ure as the other combinations. One 
quarter of a pound daily will aid mate- 
rially in keeping the lambs in a thriv- 
ing condition and especially if they are 
receiving an insufficient supply of milk. 
The shepherd should always aim to 
keep the lambs in good condition be- 
cause once the baby fat is gone it is a 
difficult matter to again round the 
lambs into prime condition. 

The feed troughs should always be 
kept clean and constructed in such a 
manner that the lambs cannot get in 
Sheep above all other domestic 
animals are careful, to avoid eating 
contaminated food. 


them. 


















in the Gloaming 
Auld Lang Syne 
Bea 


Oid Biack Joe 
Kathleen Mavourneen 


My 

Old Folks at Home 
Home Sweet Home 
Sweet and Low 
Lullaby 

Annie Laurie 

Last Rose of Summer 
Schubert’s Serenade 


Here are the songs 


the music that should 
home. Eight full size 


mnly $2.98. an be 
any phonograph. 


home for 10 days. 


records, for 10 days’ 


absolutely guaranteed 


~ ot more than pleased. Just 
ail the coupon NOW, before 


you miss this greatest 
record offer. Ri 


Brand New Records 
Highest Quality Guaranteed 


jolt 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 


Comin’ Through the Rye 
Kentucky Home 


(Erminie) 
Nearer My God to Thee 


SONGS EVERYBODY LOVES 


grow old — the favorites you_re- 
member as long as you live, bal- 
lads that touch every heart. Just 


records — 16 wonderful old - time 


Send No 
Money 


Try these records in your own 


lighted, the trial costs nothing. 
But don’t send a penny now. 
The coupon below brings you all 
sixteen selections, ag listed above 
r eight double - face ten - inch 


mn arrival. Money back at once 


in the 
GCloaming 


that never 


be in every 
double face 


played on 


If not de- 


trial. Pay Waeaberane 


vostman only $2.98 plus postage Laurie 


if you are 


phonograph 


erence, Indus- of SuMLNeEs 
rial Bank of New York. 
National Music Lovers, Inc. 
354 Fourth Ave., Dept. 1023, 
NEW YORK CITY 


‘| and the United Kingdom with 120. The 





NATIONAL MUSIC 
354. 


and you will refund 





Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me for 10 days’ trial, your collec- 
tion of 16 Old Time Favorite Songs, on eight 
double-face, ten-inch records, guaranteed equal 
to any records made. 
$2.98 plus postage on arrfval. This is not to 
considered a purchase, however. If the records 
do not come up to my expectations, I reserve the 
right to return them at any time within 10 days 


LOVERS, Itnc., Dept. 1023, 
I will pay the postman only 


my money. 
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CONCRETE-LITHO MONUMENTS 
Are As Beautiful As 
MARBLE 
| And Cost One-Fourth As Much 





Why let the graves of your loved 
} ones go unmarked? 
For Particulars, Photos, 
and Prices, Write 


| Concrete-Litho Products Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Progressive Farmer Helps Sell 
Farm Products 


THE Progressive Farmer has helped 
me most in dollars and cents by 
publishing my advertisements. 


I have been a reader of your paper 
for 16 years and everything I have to 
sell is marketed through its advertising 
columns. I have never failed to sell 
enough to pay for my trouble and some 
over. 


Last spring I inserted a 70-cent ad- 
vertisement for Barred Rock eggs. 
From this advertisement I sold $45 
worth, I inserted a 50-cent advertise- 
ment for homemade quilts once, and 
before I got my paper I received $10 
for two quilts. I can now count 11 dif- 
ferent advertisements, I have inserted 
for other people, and not one has ever 
failed to sell the products advertised. 

The paper has been of great help to 
me in my work, both household duties 
and gardening.’ I do the work now 
for eight with as much ease as I once 
did for two. I have my work ar- 
ranged so I enjoy it rather than dread 
it. MRS. B. A. BRUMLEY. 

Mississippi. 





United States Has One-sixth 
of World’s Livestock 


HE United States, with only one-six- 

teenth of the world’s population, has 
one-sixth of the world’s livestock, says 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It has one-half of the world’s 
9,000,000 mules, one-third of the 169,000,- 
000 swine, one-fifth of the 100,000,000 
horses, one-seventh of the 492,000,000 
cattle, and one-ninth of the 465,000,000 
sheep. As consumers of meat per capita, 
we stand fourth in the list, with an 
average of 142 pounds per person per 
year. We are exceeded ‘by Argentina 
with an annual consumption per person 
of 281 pounds, Australia with 263 pounds, 
and New Zealand with 213 pounds. Can- 
ada follows us closely with 137 pounds, 


figures for the United’ States are the 
average of the 10 years from 1912 to 
1921, while the figures for all other coun- 
tries are pre-war figures. 





Chicken and Egg Vaiues 
Lower Last Year 


HE combined farm value of chick- 

ens raised and eggs produced in 
1922 is estimated at $854,207,000, by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The value in 1921 was 
$900,820,000. 

About 543,000,000, chickens were 
raised on farms in 1922, with a farm 
value of $354,199,000, as compared with 
510,000,000 chickens raised in 1921 val- 
ued at $362,253,000. Egg production to- 
taled 1,962,356,000 dozen eggs of a 
value of $500,008,000, as compared with 
1,837,486,000 dozen eggs with a value 
of $538,567,000 in 1921. 

Of the chicken eggs produced in 
1922, large quantities were consumed 





| chickens, the Department says. 





























Pulverize and 
Distribute 

your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
our guano bills. Send 
or catalo 


LINDSEY & SON, 


Dept. 28. Station A, ATLANTA, GA. 





in industries in the manufacture of 
other than food products, and about 
113,000,000 dozen were used to produce 


The average farm price of chickens 
raised in 1922 was 65 cents’per fowl, 
compared with 71 cents in 1921, and 
with 86% cents in 1920. The average 
farm price of chicken eggs was 25.5 
cents a dozen in 1922, compared with 
29.3 cents per dozen in- 1921 and with 
44.4 cents in 1920. _ 

It is estimated that there were 
412,000,000 chickens on farms January 
1, 1922, a time of year when the num- 
ber of chicks is low. There were 
386,000,000 chickens on farms January 
1, 1921, and on January 1, 1920, there 
were 360,000,000, according to census 
figures—Press Service, United States 
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‘“‘My youngest daughter uses my Nesco Perfect,’’ says one woman 


One match lights this stove 


Turn the handle to “Light.” The clean Rockweave 
Wick quickly becomes saturated with oil. Then 
strike a match—just one—and touch it 
to the wick. In a matter of minutes you 
have a pyramid blue flame at your dis- 
posal—a flame so clean that it is capable 
of making delicious, golden-brown toast. 
Truly a simple stove to operate. 

The three simple movable parts of a 
Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove are easy 
Eesytotient| to get to and easy toclean. The heat 
controi handie turns from side to side 
and smoothly raises and lowers the burner by a 
toggle joint. No ratchets or gears to stick. No 
creeping or sticking of the wick. The flame always 
remains set—just where you want it to be ona 


NESCO PERFECT 


O/L COOK STOVE 


The famous Nesco Rockweave Wick, used exclu- 
sively in a Nesco Perfect, is non-burnable and 
never requires cutting. It is quickly 
removed—just as easy to put back, and 
by daily scraping the hardened edges, 
will last for many months. Every genuine 
i, IRockweave Wick has the name printed 
*  Onit. Never use any other. 


With this remarkable ease of operation 
comes sturdy, striking beauty and‘an_ |easy access 
intense, clean blue flame that roasts and [“Bureer"* 
bakes perfectly, fries speedily and boils 
splendidly. Step into your hardware, house fur- 
nishing or department store and see a practical 
demonstration of a Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove, 
You will be won to it at once. 


Send for interesting booklet 
illustrating the many styles 























“MLE bee, 



















c And if you'll send ug 
= your dealer’s name with 
ten cents for 






TICES Y 


and uses of Nesco Perfect Went a? post and 
Oil Ci Stoves. BE packing, we'll Pons srl this 
about Nesco Perfect Ovens — indy, little saucepan of the 
and Nesco Perfect Oil Heaters famous Nesco Royal Granite 
at the same time. Enameled Ware at once, 


Address:—National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 
Advertising Department, Section B, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, IIL New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 


NESCO PERFECT 








Department of Agriculture. 
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OM. .COOK STOVE 
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_ Mis. WN Hutt, Editor 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


ULARDS are to be worn this spring 

and summer. They make cool and at- 

tractive dresses for going to church and 
to town. 

Use equal parts of camphor and glyc- 
erine on the hands night and morning. 
This is best for many skins. 

Buy a.dozen new jar rings next time 
you go to town so that they will be ready 
for use when the asparagus comes in. 

Let the children have a St. Patrick’s 
Day party and join in the fun yourself. 
At dinner, ask every member of the fam- 
ily, beginning with father, to tell an Irish 
joke, 

In time of sickness, to save the brass 
bed from finger marks, a neat wrapping 
of cloth was put on each post. This was 
grasped each time it was necessary to 
move the bed. 


The fireless cooker will insure the 
thorough cooking of Baby’s cereals. If 


- you have no fireless cooker, use a double 


boiler, for it is essential that the foods 
be thoroughly done. 

Be sure to keep the Woman’s Refer- 
ence Special where you can find it when 
you want it. We have tried to make it 
so full of useful information that you 
will want to refer to it often. 

A small number of incubator chicks 
may be protected from rats at night by 
fastening a wire scrap basket over them. 
If many chicks are to be raised it pays 
to make the house rat-proof, with a ce- 
ment floor. 

If you are going out to a party and 
are undecided about whether to wear 
your warm stockings or your better look- 
ing silk ones, get out those old silk 
stockings with the mended runs and 
wear two pair of silk stockings. You 
will be warm, and the wear and tear on 
your good ones will be less. 


In planting the flower garden plan 
your color scheme carefully if you would 
have the greatest beauty. A, bed of white 
alyssum, white petunias, blue ageratum, 
and the gray-foliaged hardy -pinks will 
be a vision of loveliness all summer long. 
In such a bed the phlox of that usually 
difficult magenta shade will add a won- 
derful note of intense color. In fact, 
magenta flowers may always be used 
with blue and white ones and give good 
results. 

Did you ever try making rolled pan- 
cakes for dessert? The following recipe 
is simple and particularly delicious. Mix 
together 3 eggs beaten, 114 cups milk, 1 
cup flour, 34 teaspoon salt. and 1 table- 
spoon melted butter or cooking oil. Beat 
thoroughly. Cook very thin in large 
cakes on a hot, greased griddle. When 
brown on one side, turn and brown on 
the other. Spread with a little jam and 
roll up. 


Who Is Responsible for 
Scandals ? 


“SCANDALS are frequent in our rural 

communities: I suppose they are 
everywhere. It has seemed to me that 
The Progressive Farmer could help mat- 
ters if it would talk against the lax mor- 
als of the times,” says Mrs. Texas. 


It is hard to know just how to answer 
such a request from one of our Pro- 
gressive Farmer family, especially when 
the paper stands for everything it be- 
lieves to be uplifting. 


The fact of the matter is that preach- 
ing never did help much unless coupled 
with other influences. Do you not think 
we do more toward avoiding those scan- 
dals of which you speak by urging recre- 
ation, fun, hobbies for individuals, home 
conveniences and comforts for families, 
added means of making money on farms 


and ercater ease in settinn brtadin:s 


matter, lectures, schools, and roads for 
all? 

No preaching by person or press, no 
police, we believe, can control the im- 
pulse of people. The frowning of the 
community on such irregularities as lead 
up to scandals may not bring perfection 
but it will help. Add to this sufficient 
recreation and one goes further. 

After all, the control Of crime in its 
major or minor phase must come 
through early development of character, 
training in self-control and wise guid- 
ance of good tendencies. People can 
protect their own morals, and, for the 
most part, no one else can. 

There is perhaps, a great deal of exag- 
geration in what people say about the 
depravity of the times. The danger to 
young people is not in lack of preaching 
or public control so much as it is parental 
influences that are bad, weak or lacking 
at the puppy love age. 


Things to Make—Embroider- 
ed Dish Towels 


R the bride who wishes to have 
everything in her house beautiful, 
even to the dish towels, or for any other 
woman who enjoys seeing pretty things 
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about her while she does her work, are 
designed the pretty patterns illustrated 


&77" 


above. They should be worked in out- 
line stitch in blue or any preferred color 
on the ends of the towels. 

The transfer pattern for these is No. 
627 and may be obtained for 15 cents 
from The Progressive Farmer Pattern 
Department. The pattern includes two 
transfers of each of the six designs and 
comes in blue only. 


The Wild March Hare 


poe a March party draw a wild March 
hare skipping in one corner of your 
invitation, and write these verses, or you 
might only use the first if your card is 
small: 

Though March winds blow, 

And there may be snow, 

We care not for the weather. 


Come to my party on Wednesday night 
And we'll all be happy together. 


The wild March hare 

He will be there, 

And mayhap a little bunny; 

And Mistress Molly Cottontail 

With Peter Rabbit, funny. 

R. S. V. P. MARY GREGG. 

When your guests enter, they find one 
end of your living room curtained off 
with white sheets stretched tightly 
across. Lights are arranged for a pan- 
tomime of “Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit, and 
the Tar Baby,” by Joel Chandler Harris. 
Someone who reads well is hidden on 
one side behind the curtain and reads 
the story while two children act it. One 
practice is usually enough preparation. 
At the rehearsal, not only have the chil- 
dren act but see that your lights are 
right, and that you have no double shad- 
ows. As only the shadows of the chil- 
dren show, let them be in their under- 
wear and pin the animal tails on with 
safety pins. Make Brer Fox’s tail out 
of newspapers folded around a wire bent 
in a loop, with the edges of the papers 
slashed. This makes a fine bushy tail. 
Rrer Rabbit’s tail comes out of the rag- 
! twinge made of a circular piece 


of cloth gathered up over a stuffing of 
scraps. The heads of the animals are cut 
in profile out out of cardboard. Brer 
Fox’s ears are cut with the head, but 
those of Brer Rabbit are more realistic 
if they are sewed on. The heads should 
be large enough to let the eyes come 
above the children’s heads or the eyes 
will not show in the shadow. Tie them 
on with strips of cloth, strings are un- 
comfortable and do not hold well. 

Little boys 7 to 10 years old gen- 
erally delight to act the parts and the 
fun they have makes up for any discom- 
fort they experience. This pantomime 
is always encored, so you might let the 
children practice a cake walk or panto- 
mime another story of Brer Rabbit so as 
be prepared. See that they always keep 
their side faces to the audience. 

After this let your guests see who can 
run and hop like a rabbit. Give as a 
prize a rabbit full of candy. 

For refreshments you 
welsh rarebits, coffee, 
crackers. 


might have 
and _ toasted 


Do Not Scare the Child 


HILDREN more than any other class 

of people have a right to happiness. 
As they grow up they will have many 
troubles. Therefore, it is of great im- 
portance that older people see to it that 
children are happy. 

One of the great hindrances of happi- 
ness is fear, There are many objects of 
which children are naturally afraid, and 
to encounter one of these is to be filled 
with terror. It is nothing short of crim- 
inal for adults wilfully to frighten chil- 
dren to force obedience from them. 
Many times I have heard mothers say, 
“Now, don’t go up in the woods. The 
old black man might get you,” or “You'd 
better not open that trunk. An old dog 
might jump out at you,” or “You'd better 
come here as I told you. Don’t you see 
that dog behind you?” 

I cannot understand how a human be- 
ing can be so depraved as to believe that 
such treatment can make a child obedi- 
ent. All that it does is to take a great 
deal of joy out of a little child’s life. A 
child to whom its elders talk of imagi- 
nary terrors can never appreciate the 
beauties and wonders of nature. It will 
learn to think of the beautiful forest as 
a place inhabited by terrible creatures; 
and of night as a time when monsters 
prowl. 

A short while ago one of my neighbors 
was in my home for a visit. She saw 
my little three-year-old boy climbing the 
stairs. Thinking that I probably did not 
want him to go upstairs, she said: 
“You'd better not go upstairs. There’s a 
big old black bear up there.” When I 
heard her say that to my child, I told 
him that it was not true, and I explained 
to her that I had never found it neces- 
sary to lie to my children to make them 
obey me. When I do not want them to 
go upstairs I tell them my reasons for 
not wanting them to go and if they dis- 
obey, I punish them, but never by putting 
into their souls hideous fear of unreal 


things. MRS. B. S. 
Some Things a Mother Should 
Know 
(Continued) 


N ITEM of grateful value in illness, 

and one which is often neglected 
when the baby is sick, is water in abun- 
dance. This was a forbidden procedure 
some years ago, much to the patient’s 
discomfort and disadvantage. Water acts 
as a diluent for the poisons in the sys- 
tem, and also as an eliminative agent to 
carry them out of the body. It should 
be used both externally and internally, 
becatise bathing the sick person keeps 


- 
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the pores of the skin open and thereby 
assists in the eliminative process. 


It is regrettable, but true, that so few 
mothers have an adequate knowledge of 
the simplest rules of caring for.the sick. 
Every housekeeper should know the im- 
portance of bathing, keeping the bed 
smooth and the pillows arranged, and 
other simple sick room facts. They 
should know how to take a temperature 
accurately, count pulse, and prepare sim- 
ple articles of diet. With a little appli- 
cation, these things can be easily learned. 
There are many simple manuals of nurs- 
ing for sale, and in some places where 
public health nurses are employed, a part 
of their duty is instruction in home care 
of the sick. 

Great advancement has recently been 
made in health and sanitation, and the 
subject of preventive medicine is receiv- 
ing much attention. Preventive medi- 
cine is really a new application of the 
old adage, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of. cure,” hence it is of 
the utmost importance that all mothers 
inform themselves of the simple rules of 
sanitation, and thereby be able to assure 
themselves that they are capable of ful- 
filling their duty in preserving the health 
of the family. 

Accurate statistics prove that diseases 
of the digestive system cause more 
deaths of children than typhoid, diph- 
theria, measles, scarlet fever, and all 
other contagious diseases combined, yet 
it is often astonishing what some moth- 
ers will permit their children to eat. 
This, in most instances, is to be attrib- 
uted more to carelessness than to igno- 
rance. Indulgence, also, is often to be 
blamed. The child cries for the forbid- 
den article and the indulgent mother sup- 
plies it in order to stop the crying and 
please the baby. Then, when it has upset 
the child’s tender digestive organs, she 
is frantic with apprehension and regret 
and her impulse is to feed still more an 
already overburdened stomach, hoping to 
convince herself that if the child wil! 
eat, it is probably not very ill. 

At the onset of acute grastro-intestinal 
troubles, the prdcess of digestion is 
practically arrested, hence it is best to 
stop all forms of feeding, and give noth- 
ing to the child except cool, boiled water 
until the mother can get the advice and 
assistance of a doctor. 

Whenever it is necessary to call a 
physician, the mother should be sure to 
get one in whom she has implicit confi- 
dence and then get his directions and 
follow them to the letter. It sometimes 
happens that neighbors offer unsolicited 
suggestions and advice, and even patent 
medicines may be praised and recom- 
mended as remedies possessing wonder- 
ful merit. The wise mother will pay no 
attention to this, because the doctor has 
spent years in studying diseases and is 
seeing the patient in person, therefore it 
should be ‘reasonable that he knows his 
business and is capable of giving the 
necessary treatment. The mother who 
fails to follow this course is likely to do 
her infant grave injury and perhaps de- 
prive him of his chance for life. 

To be successful in caring for the sick, 
requires industry, tact, and infinite pa- 
tience. One of the first things taught to 
the nurse in her-training is following di- 
rections, obedience to orders. This is 
of great importance, and, under all -cir- 
cumstances,- should be closely adhered 
to. Also, the simple rules of hygiene 
and sanitation should be earnestly stud- 
ied and thoroughly understood, for by 
these the happier results are obtained, 
the prevention of disease. 

PAUL CRUMPLER, M.D. 





T? SPARE praise when it is due will 
spoil the child even more surely 
than sparing the rod when punish- 
ment is due. 
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On the floor is pattern 
No. 323. The 6x9 

foot size costs only 
$8.10 


Pattern 
No. 534. 


To the right of 
it is No. 530 


Pattern 
No. 526. 


To the right of 
it 1s No. 408 


I~ 
Pattern 


No. 518 


Pattern 
No. 386 






















Pattern 
No. 381 











Pattern 
No. 321 


This Gold Seal identifies 


America’s most popular floor-covering 


To protect yourself against inferior printed floor-coverings, be 
sure to look for this Gold Seal. It is a/ways pasted on the face 
of the rug patterns. It is usually displayed in the windows of 
stores that sell Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs. 

These little corner glimpses can give you only the slightest 
hint of the real charm of $2 Congoleum Rugs. To fully 
appreciate their beauty and variety of coloring and design 
you must see the rugs themselves. 


Appropriate Patterns for Every Room 


There are patterns for every room in the house—simple tile 
designs for kitchen and bathroom, restful color combina- 
tions for bedroom, dining room and living room. You will be 
charmed by their beauty—amazed at their very low prices. 


And Congoleum Rugs are so easy to clean and so practical. 
A light mopping makes them bright and spotless in a twin- 
kling. They hug the floor without fastening of any kind. 
x 9 feet $ 8.10 Patterns No. 386 and 408 1% x 3 feet $ 50 
%x 9 feet 10.10 illustrated are made in all 3 x3 feet 1.00 
x 9 feet 12.15 sizes. The other patterns 3 x4% feet 1.50 
9  x10% feet 14.15 illustrated are made in the 3 x6 feet 2.00 
9 x12 feet 16.20 five large sizes only. 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi and in Canada 
are higher than those quoted. 
Attractive designs and colorings, durability, ease-of-cleaning 
and amazing economy of price—small wonder that Congoleum 
sci Rugs are America’s most popular floor-covering! 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Boston 
Minneapolis Kansas City Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Gold Seal 














Pattern 
No. 508 















































*HOOB> RED BOOT 


Own a Pair of =HOOB> Boots 
Best Wearing RED or BLACK Boot 


Know what long and comfortable 
service such boots can give. You get to 
be “old friends” with Hood Boots. 

To build strong boots without clum- 
sy weight requires the best of materials 
to begin with -and experience. It will 
bea long time before Hood Boots show 
signs of wear. Then it is a slow, even 
wear that reveals their perfect construc- 
tion rather than any hidden imperfec- 
tion. 


Boots for all the family 
SHORT — STORM KING — or HIP 
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“HOOD KATTLE KING 


The Wurkshu and Kattle King 





“HOEB- WURKSHU 


A great combination to buy Now 


This combination can be bought at about the price of a pair of good leather shoes, and ought to last 
the spring, summer and well through next winter. While built for long wear, the Wurkshu is as com- 
fortable as a slipper. Protect it with the all-rubber, fleece lined Kattle King when cold or stormy, and 
you have the ideal combination for all weather. The Wurkshu is a wonderful shoe for summer work, 
and its comfort may be now enjoyed all winter. At night, the Kattle King is easily cleaned with a little 
water, and the Wurkshu becomes: a splendid house shoe. This same Hood combination is available 


for every member of the family. 
Hood made the first Kattle King. It was originally 


worn by stockmen because it retained no odor. Now it is 
a general shoe because so quickly and easily cleaned — 
you wash it, not scrape it. 


The Wurkshu has been a Hood leader for years. You 


will enjoy the comfortable, mail-bag duck uppers and, with 
the patented pneumatic heels, you will “walk on air.” 
With this combination your feet will be less tired by night, 
and you can save some money. 

Ask your Dealer or write for the 190m Buying Guides 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


RUBBER 








“ENOUGH for every rope job on the place this Spring. We can depend on 
Whitlock—and save money using it, too. That piece of Whitlock Manila 
on the hay-fork is the longest lived rope I’ve ever used. Wears like a good 
cord tire.” 

Whitlock is the result of a hundred years experience in rope making. It 
has long been the choice of the sea—and sailors. know rope. Now it can be 
supplied you by leading hardware dealers, and is being used by sensible men 
on land—those who demand the utmost in rope value for their money. 

Every foot of Whitlock Manila Rope is guaranteed. Every piece you use 
will save you work, worry and money. 


WAITLOCK CORDAGE COMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 
Branches 


Boston, Kansas City, Chicago 
and Houston 


Factory and Warehouses 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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WuitTLock CorpaGce ComMpPpANy 
46 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send me, free of charge, your new illustrated 


booklet The Right ‘Rope For Every Use.” 


TERE mc 
Address .. 


Hardware Dealer’s Name........ eee 
STE ciichlaiiaeiedashatinenedelstitiseboseieleiliiesobaiclacidaavilibc — 
What Brand of Rope does he CATT iene nnsnnmnsnn 




















The average wife in the city, small town and country 
has to walk to her destination 


—while the husband's car is parked in town for hours 
at a time as shown by this typical view. 


Is Your Wife Marooned During the Day? 


Have you ever considered what is meant by the 
hundreds of cars parked for hours on the main 
streets of towns throughout the country? 


Most of them carried the men to town, leaving 
their wives and families at home marooned 
because the family’s one car is used for the day 
by the husband and father. 

That is one reason why architects and builders 
now find that all suburban and many city homes 
must be provided with twin garages. 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupe with a high grade 
body makes an ideal extra car especially in com- 


bination with the avesppennger Touring or 
Sedan. 


The wife finds it of everyday utility for marketing, 
calling and taking the children to school in bad 
weather. 


Its price and up-keep are low yet the quality is 
high. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Divisicn General Motors Corporation 
Detroit Michigan 


fer Economical Transportation 


There are now more than 10,000 Chevrolet Deal- 
ers and Service Stations Throughout the World. 


Applications will be considered from high grade 
dealers in territory not adequately covered. 


Many Rouiillas Can 
Use Two Cars 
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Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster . . $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring “ 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe. 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette. . 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . . . 8€0 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . .. . . 510 


Utility Coupe 
$680 Flint, Mich. 
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March 


The Irish Party 


"TWO days before St. Patrick’s Day we 
‘@ received the following invitation: 

“You are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent at a party given for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Irish, at the 
home of Miss Pattie Battle, on Wednes- 
day evening, March 17, at 8 o'clock. R. 
Ee ED al 

At the appointed hour you may be sure 
we were there ready to help the Irish in 
any way our hostess might suggest. 

As soon as we were seated several dif- 
ferent trays were passed us—the first 
with medium sized Irish potatoes upon it. 


Couples worked together and each cou-. 


ple was asked to take two potatoes. The 
next tray contained toothpicks and large 
black-headed pins. Each couple took 
four pins and 10 toothpicks. The next 
tray held small pieces of crepe paper of 
various colors, and now we were told to 
make Irish men and women and dress 
them. Four toothpicks were the arms 
and legs, the fifth was to help the doll 
stand up, and the large black-headed 
pins were for the eyes. A prize was 
given for the best dressed Irish couple. 

The guests then had to tell the best 
Irish joke he or she knew. A book of 
jokes proved to be the prize. 


All decorations in the room and at the ° 


table were of green and white and the 
refreshments carried out the same color 
scheme. En-M: C. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


The Best February Letter 


UBLICATION of the February prize 

letter was delayed by the appearance 
of the Reference Special, but we feel 
sure that our readers will think that Mrs. 
Yarborough’s letter is so fine and helpful 
that it is well worth waiting for. 

How One Tenant Wife Makes and 

Saves 

Fr IS my enthusiastic desire to aid my 

husband by saving and helping all I 
can so that some day we may have a 
home all our own. I feel that I can save 
and make more for myself and my hus- 
band by keeping out of the field and 
giving my time to the home, garden and 
poultry yard. The following example 
will explain: A few years ago the wife 
of a neighboring tenant, in fact the whole 
family, rushed around during tobacco- 
curing time and strung tobacco for dif- 
ferent farmers, while rows of tomatoes 
and cabbages were rotting the garden, 
and beans and peas dried on the vines. 
They made $1.50 to $2 a day. I did string 
some when enough help could not be 
obtained to put the tobacco in, but I 
spent the rest of the week canning and 
working in the home. The result was, 
at the end of the week the shelves in the 
pantry were filled with canned fruits and 
vegetables, soups, etc., and bags of beans 
were saved for winter table use and for 
seed. I believe I saved $100 worth of 
groceries. My neighbor probably had 
$10 or $12 but more likely $2, as they 
always came by the country store after 
being paid off to purchase something for 
dinner or supper. They would show 
small cash while I had dinners and more 
dinners for my week’s work. 


I have made my pin money by sewing 
for my neighbors and cutting and fitting 
dresses for those who do not under- 
stand placing patterns for cutting. I 
purchase cloth from our home merchant 
and make it into dresses. I make them 
in a medium size as they sell more of this 
size than any other. The dresses are 
tagged and placed among the others in 
the local store. I specialize on bungalow 
aprons and house dresses, and I have 
found that there is a good demand for 
these at all times, though I never place 
more than four on sale at one time. Of 
course, the merchant must be well ac- 
quainted with one doing this work and 
have confidence in her ability to do the 
work satisfactorily. I have realized 50 
per cent profit from one lot that I re- 
cently made up. Our merchant has real- 
ized that in helping others we often help 
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ourselves, for we do most of our trading 
with this merchant. 

I have found poultry raising profitable 
both in supplying the table with meat and 
eggs and by marketing the surplus. We 
sell through the curb market and direct 
to the consumer. 

Last year our garden, though a small 
one, supplied our table, with plenty to 
can, and some of the surplus was mar- 
keted, though very little was marketed 
because the time necessary to carry it to 
market was thought more valuable on 
the farm. 

We have sold some butter, but mostly 
keep our cow to supply our own needs, 
as we have two little, fat, rosy-cheeked 
boys and they drink a quart or more a 
day. There are very few things that 
cannot be seasoned with butter and this 
means a great saving in the purchase of 
meat and lard. 

I feel that I should suggest one. more 
way of saving for the tenant’s wife. 
It is the depositing of some of your cash 
in your home bank, or if you prefer, a 
national bank. I began this last year. 
Even though the deposits were small, it 
is a beginning, and I feel sure it is a be- 
ginning towards bigger and better things. 

Perhaps some of you are too timid to 
make a start; to you I offer a word of 
encouragement. Just walk right in if 
you have the cash to deposit, and I am 
sure you will be welcomed and treated 
with genuine politeness. 


MRS. L. O.. YARBOROUGH. 


My Daughter’s Friends 


| Sp wet training is the best insurance, 
Emerson has said, “The ornaments 
of a home are the friends that visit it.” 
With this thought in mind, I am trying 
to select my daughter’s friends for her 
now, although she is only four years old. 
Not the individuals, of course, but I am 
trying to train her to love and admire 
only those traits in a person’s character 
that lead to pure, honest, upright living. 
I am trying to cultivate in her a taste for 
the higher things of life and to show her 
the folly of a life filled only with wordly 
pleasures. I try daily to hold up before 
her the Great Pattern by which all of 
our lives should be fashioned. And ii I 
succeed in training her thus, I need have 
no fears about my daughter’s friends 
and we shall be proud of the ornaments 
of our house. 

Then, too, I am trying to make our 


home a place worthy of such ornaments. 
I am trying to make it a place where 
young people oi -the best type will be 
drawn, and will not only come but linger. 
li I do not succeed perfectly in all these 
cherished hopes, I feel sure that we shall 
all be the better for the effort. 


MRS. R. G. DUBOSE. 





| Teens and Twenties 








The February Prize Letter 


5 ens letters received on the subject of 
‘* the best book read in 1922 were all 
good. Evidently our boys and girls read 
and enjoy the very best in literature, and 
we wish we had space to print eyery one 
of the fine letters. After much consid- 
eration, the judges awarded the prize to 
Miss Kathryn Tanner of Sandersville, 
Georgia. She not only chooses for her 
favorite a universally beloved book writ- 
ten by one of the greatest: authors, but 
she gives her excellent reasons for liking 
the hero, clearly and concisely. 

We are also publishing Miss Beulah 
Goodman’s letter as especially deserving 
honorable mention. 


The Prize Letter 
] READ several good books during the 
year 1922, but the best, to my mind, 
was “David - Copperfield” 
Dickens. 

The hero has so many admirable traits 
of character it would be difficult to men- 
tion them all in a short letter. 

What I admire in him most is that 
while he is generous to a fault and full 
of tender solicitude for those with whom 
he comes in contact, we find that he is 
also filled with righteous indignation 
when the occasion demands (as in the 
case of Uriah Heep), and is very brave 
in opposing things he considers wrong. 

KATHRYN TANNER. 


Honorable Mention 


HAVE read several books, but have 

never read any that I consider as good 
as “Little Women” and “Little Men” by, 
Louisa Alcott. 

They are so true to life and give any- 
one such a kindly regard for the rest of 
the world. They have taught me that it 
is the small things that count in life and 
not the great, and that. love rules su- 
preme in a child’s life and not force. 
They have also taught me that it does 


by Charles 





1614—Tiny Tots’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 1, 2, 
3 and 4 years. Size 4 requires 1% 
yards %-inch material with % yard 
22-inch contrasting. 

Transfer Pattern No, 626—in blue only— 
15 cents extra. 

1608—A New Apron Design.—Cut in 
sizes 3%, 40, 44 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
%-inch.material with 7% yard %-inch 
contrasting color. 

1689—Dress That Can Be Made From .‘er- 
sey Tubing.—Cut in sizes Misse+’. 
corresponding to 14 and 16, Ladies’ 
corresponding to sizes % to 42-inches 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two 
or coin (coin preferred). The spring 
embroidery designs, a complete seven 
10 cents per copy. Addresé 





Our Pattern Department 









pes ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
a of fashions contains over 300 styles, 


attern Department, The Progressive Farnier. 


1632 





1632 


bust measure. 


Size % requires 1% 


yards of tubing or 2% yards of either 
32-inch or 36-inch material. 


1632—Dress That Will Make One Look 
Slim.—Cut in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
46, 48, and 50 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 354 yards 40-inch 
material with 9 yards ribbon trim- 
ming and % yard 9-inch material for 
vestee. 

1640—Attractive Blouse.—Cut in sizes 3, 
3%, 38,. #@, 42, and 4 inches bust 
measttre: Size % requires 25g yards 
%-inch material with 214 yards bind- 
ing. 


course in dressmaking, etc. rice 
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not take much to make anyone happy if 
they wish to be, and that boyhood and 
girlhood are the greatest periods in life. 

I loved quiet, gentle Meg. She was 
my ideal of a girl, and grew up to be 
such a fine, loving woman. 

I read of Joe’s pranks with admiration 
and then she grew up to be such a great, 
tender-hearted helper to all those boys, 
and she knew how to manage each one 
so well. 

Dear spiritual Beth, how noble was 
her short life! And Amy was a true 
little lady and grew up and married 
Teddy who was Joe’s first wild boy. 

BEULAH GOODMAN. 


Why a Girl Should Make the 
Most of Her Looks 


EAUTY Is Her Inspiration. —lf a 

girl doesn’t form the habit of look- 
ing her best when young she will look 
and feel old before she reaches middle 
age. For our looks affect our own 
feelings as well as those of our asso- 
ciates. An essential thing for the girl 
who expects to secure and hold a 
worth-while position is that she looks 
neat and attractive. If careless about 
her appearance, she will also be care- 
less about her duties. For school teach- 
ers, neatness is indeed important. Chil- 
dren follow her example, and are proud 
of and work better for an attractive 
looking teacher. 

If neatness is necessary for the busi- 
ness girl, how much more important 
for the wife and mother! Many homes 
have been made miserable by the fail- 
ure of the wife to look her best. It in- 
creases a man’s ambition to feel that 
his wife’s appearance is such that he 
can always be proud of her. A moth- 
er’s influence over her children along 
this line is almost unlimited. 

Below are six ways of accomplish- 
ing this: 

1. Cultivate a pleasant disposition. 

2. Use cosmetics carefully and avoid 
exposure. 

3. Keep the complexion clear and teeth 
clean. 

4. Shampoo, brush, and arrange the 
hair carefully. 

5. Keep nails manicured. 

6. Hold yourself erect, 
neatly and becomingly. 

*> + * 

Would Be Neat and Well—A girl 
should make the most of her looks be- 
cause it is her duty and I am sure 
God would have it so, for does He not 
give us the means to do this? 

Now the first way of accomplishing 
this is by being kind and good to all. 
You know the old adage, “Handsome 
is as handsome does.” 

Second, one has to choose the color 
that suits the complexion, the hair and 
eyes. 

Third, the way in which we wear our 
clothing, whether it is thrown at us or 
put on with care and, too, the clothing 
should match or be in harmony. 

Fourth, the hair should be arranged 
in a becoming manner, which makes 
a girl pretty even if she is ugly, that is, 
providing she is dressed neatly and 
with no wrinkles in her hose. 

Fifth, remember when we are buy- 
ing our clothing to buy the neat dress, 
not the frumpish one, also the neat 
hat, often the costliest clothing is not 
the prettiest. 

Sixth, and most important, is our 
health. Clean clothing, hands and es- 
pecially the teeth are very essential to 
one’s health. Also, eight hours of 
sleep. eight hours for work and eight 
hours to play. Most important is our 
diet. Vegetables are what make the 
rich blood course through our veins 
making the complexion rosy. Then, 
too, it makes us happy to know we 
look well and feel well thereby making 
other people happy, which is our duty. 

O. O. SMITH. 


and dress 
R. S. N. 
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“In deep snow and mud, Goodyear Cord Truck Tires 
rried our loads without delay. 
helped us get more business.” 


They have 


—THE ADEL TRANSFER Co., Adel, lowa 








EN you equip your truck with Good- 
year Cord Truck Tires, you give it the 


advantage of that powerful traction which 
means extra trips and on-time deliveries. That 
famous All-Weather Tread grips hard and 
hangs on. That buoyant cushioning makes 
light work of field hauling or travel on muddy 
roads. Those reinforced sidewalls resist rut 
wear and curb wear. Haul the year’round 
on Goodyear Cord Truck Tires. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire 


is made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 


GOODS YEAR 
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My Engine Will Do the Work % 


Write now for facts about thi der Sam 1 6 

H. P. Gasoline « or kerosene, portable, rake 5 and. tree . from oration,” 

No cranking. saws, ay and lenty fe = 
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Price—Special Offer 


Tremendous value, Write at 


Main St., Soringtield, O.€ 
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SHOE 


U.S.ARM 
SEND NO MONEY 


Just ee size and we will send 

yout shoe bargain 

oo iiareer ’ snappsted and 

uilt to rigid speci 

Made ont'ie plijgncon last,of 

triple tanned chrome lea- 

ther. #-Solid oak leather 

ies, irt, be and 

acid proof. 

postman $2 754 

plus postage 

on arrival. 
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L. SIMON COMPANY, Dept. . 
829 First Ave. New York City. N.Y) 


AGENTS! 
SELL TOWELS! 


Moke $10 to $15 a day selling KNITTED Towels. 
is is something brand-new in the towel line, Pat- 
and fully guaran Each towel put up in 
transparent and germ-proof packet. Ready 
to open and use, Sells on sight because price is low 
and value is great. Big commissions paid agents. We 
want both men and women, Experience not necessary. 
Write for full information; or better still, send $1 for 
complete sample outfit and get busy at once Your 
dollar back if you are not satisfied with samples. 


San-KNIT-ary Textile Mills, 


Dept. 19, 1011 Diamond Street, 
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ah Are PREPAID, 12"« cans ALL 
ROUND Oil 1 Ra at 50c each and select 
your choice of premium according to terms in 
our premium list. Millions use All Round Oil 
-—it cleans and polishes furniture, floors, autos. 
it lubricates, it prevents rust. It’s “the gil 
a thousand uses.” Write today for 12 cans. 
We take back what you can’t sell. 
THE KIBLER CO., Dept, S26 } Indianapolis, ind, 
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Our Friends, the Earthworms 


ODAY we are going to get acquaint- 

ed with some of our friends whose 
homes are in the ground. These friends 
are earthworms, Some people call them 
tiny plowmen, And I think we shall find 
out that this is a good name for these 
busy workers,” said the teacher. 

“These tiny plowmen live in tunnels. 
They have an unusual way of digging 
«these tunnels. Do you know how they 
do it? Well, they dig the tunnel by 
swallowing the dirt as they go and cast- 
ing it out of their bodies. After a rainy 
day, I am sure you have often seen the 
ground almost covered with little heaps 
of dirt which earthworms had cast up 
from their holes. The earth thrown out 
during the sunrmer is enough to e¢over 
the ground nearly a quarter of an inch 
deep. Thus the worms really plow the 
soil. 

“The work of the tiny plowmen helps 
the soil in many ways. The little tun- 
nels or holes which they make loosen 
the soil to a greater depth than man can 
reach with the plow. This loosening of 
the soil means that the roots of the 
plants can grow deeper. Sometime ago 
we learned that the soil which provides 
the best home for plants is one that is 
open enough for air to circulate in it. 
Thus, the plowmen help to open up 
the soil so the air can circulate in it. 
They make the soil richer by burying 
grass, bones and other things that lie on 
the ground. 

“The tiny plowmen get some of their 
food from the soil which they swallow. 
At night they come to the surface and 
lie stretched on the ground in search of 
bits of leaves, vegetables, and meat. 
When they come to the surface to get 
food they keep their tails fastened in the 
tunnels, If they left these tunnels com- 
pletely they might never find their way 
back, for they have no eyes. When day- 
light comes they go back into their tun- 
nels, stopping them up with pieces of 
grass and leaves.” 

“These little plowmen do not have 
feet, how do they travel?” asked Sammy. 

“If you hold one with one hand and 
gently pass the thumb and forefinger of 
the other hand along its body, you may 
feel two rows of little spines,” the teach- 
er explained. “These spines are a kind 
of feet. And the worms travel up and 
down their smooth tunnels by pushing 
forward the front half of their bodies 
and holding by their spines while they 
draw up the other half. 

“Another interesting thing about these 
tiny plowmen is that they breathe 
through their skin. This is necessary 
because they do not have lungs as 


people and animals do.” 
UNCLE P. F. 


Answering Daddy's Questions 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Y FATHER sometimes asks me 

such questions as, “Which way do 
the seeds of a watermelon point? Are 
he horns of a cow in front of or be- 
hind her ears? Which grows on top, 
the smaller or larger ear of corn?” I 
have learned that the watermelon seed 
point toward the rind. The horns are 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


| sheep have no upper front teeth, 
| that young squirrels’ teeth are white, 
| but an old squirrel’s teeth are yellow. 


in front of the cow’s ears. The larger 
ear of corn grows on top. 


I have learned, too, that cows and 
and 


Rabbits sleep with their eyes open. 
Moss grows heaviest on the north side 


of tr¢es, and if you are lost in the 
woods you can tell the direction by 
this. 

Blue jays build large nests lined 


with fine roots in tall trees, often in 
cedars. They lay four or five olive- 





Suggestions to Teachers 


N ORDER that the pupils may make a 
study of earthworms put some in a box 
of damp soil and cover them with a black 
paper or cloth. Feed them with smail 
bits of cabbage leaves or fat meat, and 
keep the ground moist but not soaking 
wet. 

2, Have pupils take worm from box and 
observe: Color, how its head is different 
from tail, where is its mouth, has it eyes. 











colored eggs with brown spots. The 
mocking bird builds her nest in bushes 
and low trees and lays four or five 
bluish-green eggs. 

When a squirrel eats an apple, 
eats around the apple, turning it over 
with his paws as he eats. 

MARY RUTH DAVIS 


he 


Georgia. 

Editor’s Note. 
letter and shows dhese obse rvation, as 
any of the rest of our young folks learn- 
ed any new, interesting, or surprising 
facts about nature this year? 


A Corn Club Member 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

| JOINED the corn club in 1918. That 

year I won $12.50 in prizes, the next 
$16.50, the next $26, and last year $30. 
I have won either first or second prize 
at our state fair every year. My corn 
always goes to Shreveport, La., too, 
and brings back a prize. Our club has 
won the loving cup two years and we 
are going to try hard to win it again 
this year. I have my acre of corn this 
year and belong to the pig club, and 
am going to do my best and keep on 
doing my best. 

FRANK HARGROVE. 
Giles County, Tenn, 
Editor’s Note.— The 





boys and girls 


who want to be club members next year 
should join this month. Write your 
county agent right away and tell him 


you want to do club work in 1923. 


Didn’t Get Discouraged 


| SET a hen on 15 purebred Plymouth 
Rock eggs. When they were hatched 
I moved them to the edge of the thicket 
near the house. One day a fox got 
among them and killed nine, which left 
only six. These grew fast until they 
were nearly partridge size, and then dur- 
ing a rainy season three of them got 
drowned in a ditch. I was so disheart- 
ened I didn’t know what to do, but I got 
another sitting of the same breed and 
tried again. This time I lost only two 
out of 20, and had fine luck with them. 
It taught me never to give up hope, but 
to try, try again. 
MAY BELLE HARRELL. 
Pender County, N. C. 


Answers to Nature-study 


Questions of March 3 


OW much of the three precious foods 

for plants—nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphorus, are found in a ton of ma- 
nure? A ton of manure contains about 
25 to 35 pounds of the three precious 
plant foods. 

2. What_kind of crops should we give 
livestock to get the richest manure? Hay 
from cowpeas, soy beans, clover, and 
alfalfa, and other legumes, make better 
manure than that from shucks, straw, 
or grass, 

3. Does it pay better to use the vines 
or tops of cowpeas or,-clover as 
feed for livestock, or plow them into the 
ground as fertiliser? Letting these crops 
pass through an animal does not greatly 
lessen their value as fertilizer, There- 
fore, by feeding these crops you get a 
double value—feed for livestock and the 
manure for fertilizer. The manure 
should be carefully cortseryed. 
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Her Grandfather Knew Silas 
Wright 


] WISH to commend The Progressive 

Farmer for publishing Irving Bachel- 
ler’s story, “The Light in the Clearing.” 
It is the sort of story I like to read, the 
sort of story I like to have my boys read. 
They were greatly interested in Bart 
Baynes and his fortunes. 

Perhaps it is of greater interest to us 
because my grandfather was a neighbor 
and contemporary of Silas Wright back 
in the thirties there in Central New 
York. He left the state as a young man 
and emigrated into the Northwest, but 
he carried in his heart as his ideal of a 
statesman Governor Wright, the friend 
of his boyhood. 

Many’s the time I’ve heard him say 
that Mr. Wright was always to be found 
on the side of the common people, just 
as Mr. Bacheller says, often modestly 
refusing high office because he said he 
was not the proper man to fill it. And, 
too, he worked in the field on his visits 
to the home town, as we read in the 
story. 

Because other young men from New 
York carrying this same ideal went into 
the Northwest, there came to be a coun- 
ty in Minnesota, just up the river from 
the Twin Cities, which bears the name 
of Wright in honor of their ideal states- 
man back home. 

But what does Mr. Bacheller mean by 
“salts” in the earlier chapters of the 
story? He mentions that money was 
scarce and hard to get, which was only 
too true, as I’ve heard Grandfather 
Gates say, and “salts” were used as a 
medium of exchange, so many pounds of 


“salts” for a bushel of wheat, or so 
many pounds of “salts” for groceries at 
the store. 


You will remember that Bart and 
Uncle Peabody and the hired man work- 
ed chopping wood all one winter and by 
dint of hard labor made enough “salts” 
to reduce the mortgage $90. 

An old-timer here, who was raised in 
Indiana, explains it by saying this refers 
to common salt, that there were salt 
springs in New York then as now, and 
that the wood chopping was for fuel to 


evaporate the salt water from the 
springs. But why not “salt” instead of 
using the plural form “salts”? 


If this isn’t the correct explanation, 
let’s put it fairly up to Mr. Bacheller 


shimself. 
MRS. MYRTLE E. SMART. 
Baldwin County, Ala. 
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Manager Says:— | 
A Good Farm Paper Is a Tool 


HE late Henry Wallace used to give 

farmers out West some good ad- 
vice which it is pertinent to recall at 
this time. He said: 

“We have heard of men saying in 
years gone by, that on account of rain 
or hail or frost or drouth, they could 
not afford to renew their agricultural 
paper, and would have to try to get 
along without it until times were bet- 
ter. This is unwise retrenchment— 
about as unwise as trying to do with- 
out some necessary implement. For the 
agricultural paper is just as really a 
tool on the modern farm as any imple- 
ment on it. It is even more important. 
because it gives the information neces- 
sary at the time and according to the 
season. It stimulates the intellect and 
the powers of observation. It culti- 
vates the brain and mind rather than 
the soil, and helps the farmer to un- 
derstand what the soil needs. 

“The -paper that is not worth many 
times its cost to the farmer is not 
worth taking out of the postoffice, not 
worth taking out of the mailbox, and 
certainly not worth reading. 
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Manager Subscription Department. 
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Fertilizer Facts No. 
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is asking. 


**How much fertilizers shall 1 apply for greatest profit?’ 


How Much Fertilizers 


the farmer 


‘To grow cotton under boll weevil conditions, you must fertilize 
liberally’’, say all authorities. 


Why? 


Because fertilizers are needed for setting a crop big enough 


to justify fighting the boll weevil---Because the price and pros- 
pects for cotton justify the expense of liberal fertilization---Be- 
cause the greater yield per acre the lower will be the cost per 
pound of cotton and the greater will be the profit. 


By increasing the yields, fertilizers will cut the production cost per 
pound of any crop, and thus add to the profits. Be sure then to 
get the full benefits of the economic producing power of ferti- 


lizers. 


Order plenty high analysis fertilizers. Order without further delay 
because the freight car situation is serious. 











Soil Improvement Committee 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
ATLANTA, GA. 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 



















hand can now Bree 
sheep in half the time with 
a Stewart One Man Power Shearing 
Machine. Same price asa hand machine. 
Belts to any engine. Does it better and 
gets 15% more wool every shearing. 
Gets longer staple wool bringing better 
prices. No ridges. Sheep like it. 
Complete with 3 extra sets cutting 
blades, $16.00 at your dealer's (Denver 
West, $19.00) or send $2, pay balance on 
arrival. World's 
standard. Satis-( gaa 
faction guaran- “/ 
get Stewart wad 
chine, hand or Fe to 
fit any need. 
full particulars. 


Chicago Flexible’ 
Shaft Company 


5600 
U.S.A. 
A fall ins ef slecttio 
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. ORD Mileage per Gal- 
lon Greatly | Increased 


Wonderful new any 
have reported frous ¢ one- sneshalt Pa one- 
es ird reduction in gasoline bills and 
a great ae orl - the power of the 
motor. Start in coolest weather. 
SENT ON 0. DAYS’ TRIAL 
- Fits any car. Attach yourself. Ford 
Owners reported as high as 34 miles 
polen- £3 ome = proportionate saving. Send 
nA -y- car an pe ES al 30-d 
trial offer. GEN’ WAN ». en 7 
AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR ae 
Dept. 3384, Dayton, Ohle. 


SEED PEANUTS — Selected Stock 


GEORGIA OR ALABAMA RUNNERS.. 

Cashier’s check or money order with orders, at 
rated merchants, then will ship order notify. No 
orders accepted for less than 100 pounds. 





Goff-Hutchison Merc. Co., TR ts oo Ne yt ee bed 6 wi ceenn pg CESe a Oke e wen ane 
ENTERPRISE, ALA. PR Re Roy TNE HO ee ee Me MN } 

















Write One Progressive Farmer 
Advertiser Each Week! 


We Guarantee Our Advertising to You! 


To Our Progressive Farmer Subscribers: — 


We make the most strenuous efforts to make our Progressive 
Farmer Advertising columns the cleanest in any American farm paper. 
Every year we reject thousands of dollars worth of copy that is ac- 
cepted by other publications. Moreover, we GUARANTEE OUR 
ADVERTISING TO YOU, the exact terms of our guarantee being.as 
follows: 





Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(i you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 

$1,000 om any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
img columns. We cannot try te adjust mere tri 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands ore purchasing. 











If vou believe in The Progressive Farmer you can help us by 
MENTIONING THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER in preference to all 
other papers, when you write advertisers. Moreover, we believe it 
would be an excellent plan for you to make it a rule to look through 
our advertising columns regularly and EACH WEEK SELECT AT 
LEAST ONE ADVERTISER whose catalog or literature might be 
helpful to you, and ask for it. In order to help you do this, we print 
the following blank for your service. Just clip it out, sign your name, 
and address your envelope to any Progressive Farmer advertiser you 
wish. 

To the Advertiser Addressed: — 

I am interested in your advertisement as given in this week's Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Please send me further literature and information. 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which 
guarantees to its readers the reliability of its advertisers. 
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- Aspirin 


Easy “Bayer” and Insistl 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting ws genuine Bayer product pre- 
= ieagy physicians over twenty-two 

Ea Ba tr safe by millions for 


De cota, Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


ggg “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
ch unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
ists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 

pirin is the trade-mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 


Corns 


Lift Off with Fingers 
























Drop a little 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! 
*Breezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 


lift it right off with fingers. Truly! 
Your druggist sells a tiny bottle of 
“Freezone” for a few cents, sufficient to 
remove every hard corn, soft corn, or 
corn between the toes, and the calluses, 
without soreness or irritation. 


FEATHER BEDS and PILLOWS 


direct from factory user at lowest factory ces. 
Wie for our latest pr of BIG BARGAINS before 

buying anywhere. Southern Feather & Pillow Co., 
Dept. 20, Greensboro, N.C 


‘Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 








Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Gol- 
den June shade to bring you top prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce of 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Purely vegetable, harmless, meets all 
State and National! food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
‘ color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
aails & Richardson Co., Pustingtes. Vt 
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IN PEACH BLOSSOM TIME 





winding path, the surrounding view 

was one of enchanting beauty. As 
far as the eye could see, on either 
side, there stretched a panorama of 
wonderful pink blossoms. He paused 
for a moment, drawing in long, deep 
breaths of the perfumed air as he lis- 
tened raptly to the music of droning 
bees and singing birds among. the blos- 
som-laden trees. 

When he came in sight of a young 
man spraying the fruit trees he quick- 
ened his steps, as the other, glancing 
about, happened to see him. 

“Your mother,” began the stranger, 
“told me I would find you out here. 
My name is Frank Hunter—and you 
are——” 

“Dan Evans,” supplied the other. 
“Anything I can do for you?” 

“I’m hunting a job. They told me 
back there in town that you were 
looking for a hand—I believe that’s 
what they said.” 

“What can you do?” Dan asked with 
a smile as he eyed the slender youth 
keenly. 

Frank flushed. “You're probably 
thinking I’m not capable of doing any- 
thing. I know I’m not so very strong, 
and I want to get out in the country 
for my health for awhile; I’m from 
the North and I’ve never been on a 
farm. 

“l saw an account of your peach fes- 
tival,” the youth continued, “so thought 
I would like it here through the sum- 
mer, until after peach-gathering time, 
anyway, I’m sure I could pick peaches 
and pack them. Indeed, I’ve never 
seen anything so lovely as these peach 
orchards,—blossoms, blossoms every- 
where—one big glowing picture.” 

Dan had gone back to work, so after 
watching him for a moment, Frank 
said: “Couldn’t I help you do that?” 

Dan worked on in silence for a few 
minutes, then answered thoughtfully: 
“T guess I can use you—but you must 
be tired out now.” 

“IT am, réally, I’ve come 
through from New York.” 

“Go to the house and tell mother to 
give you a room. You need some 
sleep, and we'll talk about terms later. 

Where is your luggage?” 

“T left it at the station. I have only 
a suitcase and satchel; I would have 
brought them along if I’d thought 
there was a chance of staying.” 

“That's all right; I'll send Tobe over 
after them.” 

Frank followed Mrs. 
room while she was making 

“Mrs. Evans,” he confided as the 
woman turned to leave the room, “I 
have no mother; won’t you think a lit- 
tle of me while I am here?” 

Mrs. Evans went up to him and lay- 


Te THE youth walking down the 


straight 


Evans into the 
it ready. 


ing a motherly hand on his thin 
shoulder, printed a light kiss on his 
forehead. 


said she softly, “you 
I'll gladly do 


“My dear boy,” 
are lonely, aren’t you? 
anything I can for you.” 

“Just love me then,” 
with a quick smile. 

The following morning as Dan rose 
from the table he said: 

“Frank, you may ride over the farm 
with me to see the place, if you like. 
Tobe will help you saddle the horses; 
I have a few letters to write.” 

When Frank passed through the 
room after changing into riding 
breeches and tight cap on his head, 
Dan said: “Hés a good-looking kid, 
isn’t he, mother?” 

“He’s nothing but 
mother replied wistfully. 


he answered 


a child,” the 


By IVA DORSEY JOLLEY 

“T see he’s already won you. . Did he 
say how old he is?” 

“Why, yes,” returned Mrs. Evans, 
“he said he was nineteen—but he hard- 
ly looks it.” 

When Dan joined Frank at the barn- 
yard the horses were waiting, and as 
they cantered through the gate-way, 
Frank exclaimed: 

“Gosh! it seems good to be on a 
liorse again. Let’s go!” 

“If you do everything as well as 
you ride,’ said Dan as they slowed up, 
“you're all right.” 

Next day they were hitching a pair 
of mules to the wagon to do some 
hauling, and Frank remarked: “I’ve 
never driven mules before.” 

“You aren’t afraid of them, are 
you?” Dan asked—rather tauntingly, 
Frank thought. 

“Geminy, no!” To emphasize this 
statement he walked right close to 
their heels to fasten a trace. 

Suddenly the big gray mule let his 
heels fly. Frank jumped but not 
quick enough—the mule’s hoof glanced 
his shoulder and caused him to stagger 
backwards. 

“I’m sorry kid,” Dan said penitently. 
“I was the cause of that.” You're all 
right.” 

Shortly after Frank had come to the 
Evans’ place, he accompanied Dan to 
a dance. They were swinging along in 
silence on their return home, when 
Dan suddenly remarked: “Frank, you 
made a great hit with the girls. They 
all looked as if they only needed a lit- 
tle encouragement to go wild over 
you.” 

“Girls are silly things, aren’t they?” 
Frank replied. 

“Leaving Bab Hinton out, 
mostly are.” 

“Is she your special friend?” Frank 
said carelessly. 

“We've always been good pals; I’ve 
pulled her braids and chunked spit- 
balls at her many a time in school.” 

“I saw that snap-shot of you and 
Miss Hinton dressed in royal robes, to- 
night.” 

“Yes, we were King and Queen of 
the Peach Festival.” 

“IT saw that same picture in the 
brown supplement of your Sunday pa- 
per, but I hadn’t recognized you as 
king before.” 


they 


RUIT-GATHERING time came. 

Frank thought the orchards so 
lovely during blossoming-time, but 
now, bending almost to the breaking 
point with their burden of luscious, 
red-cheeked fruit, they made another 
glowing pictur# that out-rivaled even 
the loveliness of the pink blossoms. 
For miles around Fort Valley stretched 
the orchards, the thriving little town 
being in the center. 

Frank thoroughly enjoyed the pick- 
ing and packing. Most of the packers 
grumbled over the fuzz getting on 
their hands, but to Frank it was great 
sport—he had never liked anything so 
much as to pick out the largest and 
finest fruit to fill a crate, and to joke 
with the packers who ranged from 
children to gray-haired old men and 
women. He soon became one of the 
swifest packers, even racing with Dan. 

One Sunday night as Dan was on his 
way home from Bab’s house, he no- 
ticed Frank standirig with a bunch of 
boys in front of the drug store, and 
slowing down his car, called to him: 

“Frank, you ready to turn in?” 

Without answering, Frank left the 
group, walked over and got in with 
him. 





For a while neither spoke. Dan was 
driving along slowly till they got 
nearly home, then he addressed his 
companion: 


“Frank,” he began, “I don’t mean to 
be lecturing you, but I wouldn’t go 
with that bunch of young boys back 
there much.” 

“We just went rowing this after- 
noon,” Frank answered _ sullenly. 
“What’s wrong with them?” 


“Nothing—only they shoot craps and 
throw dice. You don’t seem to be that 
sort—and—well, boy, I like you—I 
don’t want to see them lead you off.” 

Frank looked up quickly. “And I 
don’t like that Bab Hinton you go 
with so much, either.” 

Dan laughed. “Why that’s begging 
the question—that’s different. You've 
been with her quite a bit yourself.” 

“I don’t like her, anyway; I just 
went with her to spite you,” he an- 
swered shortly. 

Aiter a moment’s silence Dan said 
quietly, but with a peculiar gleam in 
his eye: “Was that it?” 

And neither spoke another word un- 
til they said “good-night” without 
glancing at each other before going to 
their rooms. 

Frank stood before his window 
looking out into the misty moonlight 
for a long time. He could have bitten 
his tongue off the moment he had 
made the remark that he didn’t like 
Bab Hinton. Dan would think he was 
jealous. Well, he was—miserably so. 

Bab was the finest girl he had ever 
known. She had been teaching in the 
public school there, having finished at 
Wesleyan last year, graduating with 
first honors. 

“She is just the kind of girl anyone 
would love,” he said slowly. 

Wednesday night Dan was gone and 


Frank suddenly looked up from the 
book he was reading. 
“Mrs, Evans, Dan is so splendid; 


he’s so thoughtful of you and so every- 
thing that is just right. The men I 
have always known care only to amuse 
themselves, spending their time smok- 
ing and playing golf, never thinking of 
trying to accomplish something worth 
while. Of course, I’ve been in school 
most of the time, but during vacations 
I played like all the rest. 

“This is the first real work I ever did 
in my life, but it has proved the most 
real enjoyment I’ve ever had out of 
lite. The crowd I’ve been with seem 
to have the idea that men must be 
spick and span every minute of their 
lives. I’ve seen Dan’s finger nails so 
grimy and his face so smudged after 
some dirty work, and then when he 
gets cleaned up he looks all the better 
for it.” 

“Ot course, dear,” said Mrs. Evans 
with a bit of motherly pride, “I think 
Dan’s fine. He’s always been such a 
pleasure to me. His father died when 
he was small re 

Then with a delicate flush she con- 
tinued: “Dan Senior was a handsome 
man himself when he was young; his 
boy is very much like him.” She drop- 
ped her knitting in her lap and sat 
with a faint smile on her delicate face 
as if she were recalling tender pictures 
of the past. She started when Frank 
spoke 

“T love it down here; I think I could 
spend the rest of my life in overalls. 
Dan has been teaching me to know 
the birds by their song. Listen: I’ve 
partly learned the notes of the mock- 
ingbird. He is such a songster—we 
haven't him up North.” 

He got up and going to the piano, 
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played a chord, whistling in good imi- 
tation of the little mocker. 
“Fine!” encored Mrs. 

ping her hands. 

He came back and held 
hands. 

“Look at my hands—live never let 
you-all see them before,” he laughed. 
“Did you hear the ‘you all?’ I am get- 
ting acclimated to the South. Yester- 
day Dan called my attention to my 
calling Liza to ‘chunk’ me my cap out 
of the kitchen window. I thought that 
such a funny expression when I first 
came here. 

His palms 
and the skin was off 
had healed. He grinned. 
good sign of work, isn’t 
Evans?” 

She nodded without replying. She 
felt a tender. little tug at her heart 
when she looked at him with his clear 
blue-gray eyes and curly hair, smooth 
but sun-burned complexion, with a 
pink glow of health in his cheecks, and 
with his hands once so soft and white, 
now soiled and scarred by manual la- 
bor. 

They had taken him: at his face 
value and so far he had proved wor- 
thy. She thought he was making a 
brave effort to get away from the per- 
verting influence of the idle life of his 
environments, but when he went back 
he might be caught again so strong in 
their network of a useless existence 
that he wouldn’t have the courage to 
break away. She wanted to keep him 
with them as long as he would stay. 

Next morning she said to her son: 
“Dan, you mustn’t let Frank work too 
hard; he’s nothing but a kid.” 

Dan replied with a grin: “He isn’t 
hurting himself. It’s doing him a world 
of good. He seems to like it.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Evans, “but he 
isn’t used to work. It seems that his 
people are among the highest in Chi- 
cago in wealth as well as breeding. 
He talks with perfect ease about peo- 
ple of the highest standing up North— 
too much so for a boy so young, and 
he has no idea of the value of money.” 

“No,” returned Dan. “Only yester- 
day afternoon we passed the school 
children on their way home and they 


Evans, clap- 


out his 


had become calloused, 
where blisters 
“That’s a 
it, Mrs. 


were taunting that little “Fom Ellis 
about his patched trousers. Frank 


heard them. He jumped off the wagon 
before I knew what he was doing, and 
calling Tom, gave him a five dollar 
bill—all the money he had in his pock- 
ets and the last cent anywhere as far 
as I know, till pay day—and told him 
to go buy a new pair of trousers and if 
they laughed at him again to tell him 
and he’d mash their mouths for them.” 
“He is a dear,” replied Mrs. Evans. 
Hil. 

N° SOONER was supper over than 

Frank went up to his room and sat 
with 


knees, 


seat 


his 


down on the wide window 
his hands clasped around 
Through the tall pines with the wind 
sighing in their tops he could see the 
bend of the creek with the evening 
shadows gathering over it and refiect- 
ing the last faint tinge of the sunset. 

How he loved this place! The old 
colonial house Painted white, standing 
on top of a slope in a long grove of 
tall pines, not one of which Dan or 
Mrs. Evans would have had cut! His 
father had said when Dan was small 
that he was keeping that last spot of 
fine pines for Dan. All the others on 
the farm had been cleared. Frank 
called it the Avenue of Pines. The 
winding driveway carpeted by the long 
pine-needles was almost a quarter of a 
mile long. 

Now he was soon going to leave; 
he’d have to meet those people in New 
York in two weeks so that his father 
wotldn’t know. He had come for a 
lark—but with a bitter simile, he 
thought of all unforeseen things, to 
have fallen in love——! 


Dan was the finest man he had ever 
known, a graduate of the state univer- 
sity. He was using all sorts of up-to- 
date methods in farming, and making 
a success of it. The people had al- 
ready asked him to run for the legis- 
lature next year, and he was only 
twenty-six. 

And Bab—Frank drew a long breath 
—she was wonderful, with her blue 
eyes and light brown hair with glints 
of gold in it; and it was plain that she 
adored Dan and he foved her. Frank 
bit his lips. 

“What do I amount to?” he mused 
“Nothing— absolutely nothing! Id 
never have a ghost of a chance. I 
have money, but people here care for 
something besides money——” With a 
sigh—“I’ll go away and be quickly for- 
gotten—” But he clenched his fists—” 
Anyway, right now, Iam jealous—fear- 
fully jealous.” 

Then he thought of Mrs, Evans, and 
a wistful expression came into6 his face. 
Suddenly he jumped up. “I'll go tell 
her this moment about everything; she'll 
understand.” 

Frank’s old nurse was the nearest to 
a mother’s love that he had ever 
known, and it was so sweet to have 
Mrs. Evans so thoughtful and tender. 

Sometimes lately Frank would catch 
Dan looking at him curiously when he 
thought Frank didn’t see him, but if he 
happened to glance up and Dan’s eyes 
were resting on his face, Dan would 
look quickly away. Frank would men- 
tally squirm. 

What was Dan’s opinion of him, any- 
way? Did he suspect him of being 
other than what he was or was he dis- 
pleased with the way he did his work? 
He tried his best, but Dan was so 
capable; he knew how to. do every- 


thing. “Well,” he thought with a sigh, 
“Tf I think he’s going to fire me, I'll 
quit.” 


Tobe had just returned from town, 
and he came by the side steps where 
Frank was sitting with his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees. 

Tobe held out a telegram. “Thar’sa 
telegram fer you’s, Mister Frank, whut 
de dyo man sed.” 

Frank tore it open, and with his face 
flushing to the roots of his hair, 
glanced over it, then crumpled it up 
in his hand. 

Mrs. Evans 
asked anxiously: 


watching him, asked 
“Bad news, Frank?” 

“No, it’s from father. He says he'll 
be here the twenty-first. That’s Thurs- 
day, isn’t it? 

He glanced at Dan but he, with his 
long legs stretched out, had his eyes 
on a book and made no comment. 

IV. 
“TAN,” began Frank slowly, “]’m go- 
ing to leave—I’ll go back with 
father.” 

“T don’t see how we can do without 
you,” Dan replied smilingly. 

“Now, you’re making fun; I did try 
while I was here.” 

“IT know you did; you're a thorough- 


bred, and I didn’t try to make fun of 
you, either.” 
Frank continued as if he hadn't 


heard what Dan said:: “But I want to 
explain, although I guess you'll never, 
never understand—I told Mrs. Evans a 
month ago. I did think I would see 
father first and leave without you 
knowing, and your mother could tell 
you after I left, but I don’t know— 
somehow, I didn’t want to leave that 
way. 

“In the spring,” continued Frank, “I 
begged father to let me work in his 
office and he just laughed, I told him 
he didn’t know how tiresome was the 
deadly monotony of the endless round 
of teas, and then when they got 
around, starting all over again—and to 
listen to the same little silly talk from 
day to day—still he wouldn’t agree, 
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Just As Good” 
Don’t accept substitutes—don’t 
buy baking powder that is sup- 
posed to be just as good as 
Calumet—don’t think that a 


big can ata low price means 
areal saving. Use 


CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 


Avoid disappointments. 
Millions of housewives are 
using Calumet because ot its 
dependability. aa know 
that the bakings will always 
turn out just right. Pies 
cakes, biscuits, muffins, wi 

always be perfectly raised, 
light and wholesome if you 
use Calumet, the real eco- 
nomical leavener. 

Calumet sales are 2% times 
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brand—always call for it. 
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Pe Fresh, 

cool, running water 

—all they want to drink and 

as often, is as necessary to healthy, 

thriving. profitable stock as green pasture. 

The extra profit that running water brings 
will pay for its installation. 

Whatever the source of your water supply, 
you can have it put under pressure for every 
farm use. Instantly available at the turn of 
afaucet. You can use any power; electricity. 
gasoline engine, wind mill or hand. limin- 
ates the daily drudgery of pumping 
and carrying. 


ater SIE] 


is described in Free book sent you 
on request. Givesall particular 
and explains all details. Send 
for your copy today. Your name 
on a postcard will do. No 
obligations. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
Dept. G Kendallville, Ind. 


Good to the last drop 


should say it is ! 
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I could tell a cup 
of Maxwell House 


blindfolded. What 
else could have such 
aroma, such flavor, 
such uniformity! 
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The Rotary Skein Wagon 


Pulis With One Finger! 


A steel axle is the strongest 
but a cast skein = or run- 
ning. couldn’t the good 
features of both be combined? 
That was the idea our invent- 
ors had—the Rotary Skein 
Wagon is the result. 


The axles are of special 
analysis solid steel—many 
times stronger than wood— 
stronger than any steel axle 
ever made for the same size 
wagon. The draft is far less 
than that of cast skein wagons 
—so light that on a level floor 
you can pull a Thornhill 


around with one finger. 


Each wheel turns on its 
skein and the skein turns on 


the steel spindle. There are 
two bearing surfaces in each 
wheel. A big chamber in the 
skein loads up with a month’s 
supply of grease and lubricates 
skeins and axles. 


Ask the merchant who sells 
Thornhills to take off a wheel. 
See the construction that gives 
double strength—ends danger 
of broken skeins and axles— 
greatly reduces draft and 
makes it a_ longer-lasting 
wagon. 


If no merchant in your 
community sells them, ask 
your dealer to write us for 
catalog and prices. Dealers 
wanted. 


Tuornsitt Wacon Company, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 
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day. An automo 








The A 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable sesvice 
with one oiling a year, The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 


enclosed and flooded with oil all the time. 


any other piece of machinery on_the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that ° 


maton write MERMOTOR CO. Fi cuy Minscapolis 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record 
3 accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
m eight years in pumping water. 

Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of actntnll mahee? If the wheat of pn Aqemater 9 
of the pees a e@ speed tha pump: ater i 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times seoundl Ina pear, ‘wea 

¢ 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for9 hours each 
Z which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn't it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the 
Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 


of regular 


should roll along the surface 
It would 


best automobile with one oiling? 


gives more service with less attention than 
i ill satisfaction buy the 


Des Moines 
Oakland 


has ever been made. 
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Fastest, 
to Clear Land 


At a contest held recently in England, 
Glercuies all-steel triple cower stump $1022 
puller pated stamps faster than any 
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FEATHER BEDS 


5 POUNDS £7.95 





PAIR PILLOWS 
NEW FDATHERS - BEST TICKING 


$1,000 in Charlotte Bank & Trust Co. as - 

tee. MAIL ORDER TODAY. Free Catalog. 

SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dest. 12 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Feather Beds 





d Fe 
weather. Write 


7 Fee 
where. tres book and sample feathers. 


AMERICAN FEATHER &@ PILLOW CO. 
Dept. 37. Nashville, Tenn. 








Rosemary-Basco Table Damask 
LOOKS, FEELS AND HANGS LIKE LINEN 
Fine cotton damask with a linen finish that will not 

wash out nor wear off; will never lint, never 
flimsy. Cloth, 2x2 yards, $3.15; 2x2% yards, $3.90. 
Hemming, 150 extra. Napkins to match, $4.25 dozen. 
Hemming, 25¢ extra. ariety of beautiful —— 
postage paid. Write for complete information ay. 
LINEN_ SATISFACTION OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK WITHOUT QUESTION. 
DIRECT SALES ©CO., Dopt. 5, Petersburg, Virginia 








but he thought he’d pack me off to 
Europe with a party for the summer 
for a change. But I was there just 
two years ago, right after my debut— 
you see, I’m a girl—” And blushing, 
she looked up with pleading eyes. 

“IT happened to read about the peach 
festival down here, and it sounded like 
fairyland, so without anyone’s help or 
approbation except my old nurse’s— 
and I had to plead for that—I then and 
there knew what I wanted to do more 
than anything else in the world—sum- 
mer among the peach blossoms of the 
South. I left Chicago with my chaperon 
and went to New York, told her I was 
returning home, that I had decided not 
to go, came on here from there. But I 
couldn’t possibly have gone off alone 
that way, so before leaving home [I 
swiped some of John’s, my kid broth- 
er’s, clothes, so that part of them would 
have the new off of them—along with 
some of his slang, I left my luggage in 
storage in New York. 

“Father has found out some way— 
my nurse must have given it away—I 
have been writing to her. Dear old 
Dad! He'll scold—but he has let John 
and me have our own way too much, 
only he couldn’t bear the thought of 
my working. My name is Frances 
Hunt, but father has always called me 
Frank.” 

Dan was looking down at her flush- 
ed face intently. “Won’t your father 
think it strange he doesn’t hear from 
you while on your trip?” 

“Oh, that—I wrote several letters 
and gave them to a girl friend who 
was going, to mail back at intervals— 
and I’m twenty-one instead of nine- 
teen. I looked so kiddish when I 
dressed up in boys apparel that I 
thought that would sound more rea- 
sonable. Now you know—and I am 
going to leave.” 

As she finished speaking she threw 


down the pitch-fork she had been 
holding, and darted by him. 

But when she reached the steps his 
long arm caught her by the shoulder 
and wheeled her about 

“Frank, do you think I am going 


to let you leave?” 

She looked up at him startled. 

“I’ve known for a long time,” Frank 
continued, “I thought it at the very 
first from a number of little things 
you said or did—but one day aiter I 
had left the house I came back for my 
bank-book that I had forgotten. You 
were at the piano playing; you didn’t 
think anyone was about—you were 
softly singing. I stood behind the por- 
tiere in the hall where I could see you, 
and listened—I knew then.” 

Frank looked up wistfully. “You've 
known for a long time—and—you don’t 
despise me for it?” 

“It brought you to me,” he said sim- 
ply as he drew her into his arms; she 
struggled to free herself, but he held 
her close with one hand and with the 
other raised her chin, compelling her 
to look at him. 

She was trembling like a leaf, but 
she fought for\control and said evenly: 
“Let me go, Dan; Bab has your heart.” 

His black eyes were blazing in his 
tense face, then he gave a joyous 
laugh: “Are you jealous? I love you 
so that I would follow you to the end 
of the world, and then marry you by 
hook or crook. Did you ever see me 
not have my way? Say you love me, 
darling,” he begged, “for in about a 
second I’m going to kiss you anyway.” 
And he looked down at her pleadingly. 

“Cross your heart, hope to die, you 
don’t love Bab with all your heart,” 
she teased. 

He kissed her. “Do you believe I 
love anyone but you now? I’ve never 
kissed anyone before but my mother.” 

“I believe you, Dan—you're not that 
kind—but what of Bab?” 


“Oh, Bab’s just a good friend—lI’d 





The Progresswe Farmer 


never dream of loving her after having 
known you. [ was blinded with jeal- 
ousy the night [ saw you standing on 
the street among that bunch of boys. 
I didn’t realize tii then that I loved 
you. I couldn't let them contaminate 
my darling with their coarse conversa- 
tion.” 


She gave a long sigh of content 


“Dan, it almost scares me the way I 
do love you. I just hated Bab without 
cause; it made me furious.to see——” 


She broke off suddenly—there was 
Tobe’s kinky head appearing above 
the the ladder. She tried to free her- 
self, 

Dan turned but with one arm still 
holding her close, he said: 

“Tobe, this is Miss Hunt. She’s go- 
ing to be my wife sometime in the 
near future.” 

Tobe almost fell back down the 
steps without getting the fodder for 
the evening feed. 


“Laws-a-massy! Laws-a-massy!” he 
exclaimed, “what's dis ole world gwine 
come to? Mister Frank a gai—and 
Mars Dan gwine ter marry him!—I 
mean her!” He went off mumbling 
and shaking his head. 


Next morning Frances went to her 
room for awhile before they were to 
go to the station to meet her father. 
She was dressed in a gray tweed suit 
and a soft little gray hat with a black 
quill. As she started back down the 
stair-steps she heard Dan coming 
through the hall. She stopped shyly 
with one hand resting on the railing. 


Dan stopped short when he saw her 
and started—then with an indrawn 
breath—“Miss Loveliness, what picture 
frame did you step out of?” 


Her eyes shone like stars at these 
words, and smiling, she came on down 
the steps. 


“I was dubious about how you'd like 
me in feminine apparel; [ was afraid 


you might fall out of love, so I decided 


at the last moment to tuck this suit in 
my suit-case With a musical peal of 
laughter. “Father said in his telegram 
he was coming with luggage—he 
meant for me. In the summer when 


we were at our place out near the lake 


I almost lived in a riding habit, and he 
never thought anything about it.” 

“Frank, when are you going to mar- 
ry me?” 

“Frances, you mean.” 

“You'll always be Frank to me 


my question—I'm afraid 
out of my sight without 


Piease answer 
to let you get 


belonging to me—someone might take 
you away from me.” 

“Dan, I've never seen anyone could 
hold a candle to you in looks or brains 
either.” But with one of her quick 
smiles that Dan had learned to love: 
“You'll have to wait until my hair 
grows out. I’ve heard you express 


your opinion too often of the bobbed- 
haired girl, and mine is worse than 
that.” 

As she spoke she slipped off her hat 
and where heretofore she had taken 
trouble to plaster her unruly hair to 
her head, she now let it curl into short 
rings all over her head. She looked 
bewitching, : 

“That's different,” he replied, placing 
his hand under her chin. “Look at me, 
dear, and don’t tease—I can’t bear it 
when you're to go away so soon.” And 
his eyes again sought hers pleadinely. 
“When can I come for you to bring 
you back to stay?” 


“Dan, I want to have the conven- 
tional wedding, with bridesmaids and 
everything. In other words, I want to 
show you off before the people of 
Chicago.” 

“I'l. agree to anything but waiting 
until your hair grows out.” And he 
stooped and reverently touched his fips 
to. the top of her curly head. 
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Results With Special Crops 


Some Give Promise of Profit in Georgia 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 


the 
have 


from 
weevil 


HE tremendous losses 
- ravages of the boll 

forced the farmers of the Piedmont 
section of Georgia to supplement a part 
of their acreage formerly in cotton with 
some other cash crop. Few of them 
realized, however, how difficult it would 
be to find some other dependable cash 
crop until they had tried to get money 
out of some new crop or some new line 
of farming. 

In an effort to determine which crops 
were showing the greatest promise in 
the Piedmont section, a brief survey 
was made in December to find out what 
returns the farmers had gotten from 
special crops in 1922. 

Many crops were tried out with varied 
success. Most of the were not 
entirely new to the farmers¢for they had 
been grown for local use in a small way, 
but as strictly a commercial proposition 
they were new to the Piedmont section. 
Much difficulty was experienced in dis- 
posing of some of the special crops. 
This was due in part to a lack of know- 
ledge of the right kind of product to 
produce, and partly to the lack of know- 
ledge of method of marketing. 


crops 


The effort to market a big per cent of 
the special crops in the Piedmont section 
in 1922 was a dismal failure. Few farm- 
knew where, when, or how to sell 
their products. Many farmers tried to 
handle their crops without sufficient 
knowledge, the same as they had been 
accustomed to do with cotton. They 
tried the markets at New York,;-Tampa, 
Fla., and other places, and as a result of 
this hit or miss method, not only did 
many fail to.make any money, but a 
Jarge number lost money. 


ers 


Despite the fact that the government 
and state are spending large sums of 
money to assist the farmer in producing 
and marketing his products, many Geor- 
gia farmers failed to take advantage of 
the help they could get free for the ask- 
ing. 
~ Peanuts gave better returns in 1922 
generally than any other special crop. 
On 16 farms, with a total of 1,353 acres, 
an average of 2714 bushels of peanuts 
and one-third of a ton of hay were pro- 
duced per acre. Yields ranged from 14 
to 40 bushels per acre. The selling price 


ranged from $90 to $125 per ton. They 
were grown mostly on red and gray 
lands. In most cases no fertilizer was 


used. The qualify of the nuts was excel- 
Jent. While the price paid for peanuts 
in 1922 was above normal, the protective 
tariff in effect now should be some pro- 
tection against extremely low prices. 


Soy beans were the most outstanding, 
and most promising forage crop grown 
in 1922. While the acreage was not 
large, the yields were very satisfactory. 
On 12 farms, with a total of 86 acres of 
Q-too-tan soy beans, an average of 3,300 
pounds of hay and 834 bushels of seed 
were produced. These yields were pro- 
duced with very little rain. In some 
cases one ton of hay was produced per 
acre where cowpeas did not get high 
enough to cut because of long drouth. 
The soy bean will also withstand more 
extremes of wet than cowpeas. 

It is very likely that the soy bean is 
destined to replace the cowpea in the 
Piedmont settion. The O-too-tan is 
meeting with much favor as a hay crop 
and soil builder. The principal objec- 
tion to it is that it is late in maturing. 
The Laredo soy bean is very similar to 
the O-too-tan, but is about. six weeks 
earlier. This is a new variety but is 
showing great promise and is well adapt- 
ed to North Georgia. 

The Mung bean seems to have given 
satisfactory returns. On six farms, with 
a total of 18 acres, an average of 14 
tons of hay and five bushels of seed 
were. produced. The principal objection 

. Seemed to, be thatthe seed shatter badly, 
There seems to be palhivditee 


rt 


ge-of the-—late summer aid“fall market. The bulk 


Mung over the soy bean, except that it 
is claimed that rabbits will not eat the 
young plants, while they are very fond 
of soy beans. 

Alfalfa has given good returns. On 
five farms, with a total of 35 acres, an 
average of three tons of hay per acre 
was obtained. While it costs a little 
more to get. started with alfalfa than 
with other hay crops it will last at least 
five years without reseeding, and three 
to five cuttings can be made each season. 

Broom corm was somewhat disappoint- 
ing because of the low yield. On two 
farms, with a total of 212 acres, an 
average of 100 pounds of brush per acre 
The quality of the brush 
compared very favorably with that 
grown in the West. On account of a 
short crop, broom corn sold for $250 to 
$400 per ton. Unless larger yields are 
obtained this would not be a satisfactory 
crop when prices are normal. Several! 
different were grown. The 
Tennessee Evergreen Standard was the 
most satisfactory. 


was obtained. 


varieties 


Sunflowers “were grown on only a 
small number of farms. On three farms, 
with a total of 16% acres, the 
yield of seed was 157 pounds per acre. 
On two farms no fertilizer was used. 
With the price of these seed around 6 
cents per pound, the returns would be 
low. farm 800 pounds of seed 
per acre were obtained. The Mammoth 
Russian variety was used on all three 


Tarms, 


average 


On one 


The tobaccg crop did not come up to 
expectations. On five farms, with a to- 
tal of 145 acres, an average of 234 
pounds per acre was obtained. This is 
less than one-third the yield obtained 
by experienced South Georgia growers. 
Thirty-five acres were set out so late the 
yield was very low. Only half of the 
crop had been sold and this brought 10 
to 15 cents per pound. Tobacco does 
not mature in the Piedmont in time to 
be sold on the South Georgia markets, 
and is usually shipped to North Carolina 
markets. Tobacco can be grown suc- 
cessfully on some of the sandy soils in 
the Piedmont. 

Truck crops of various kinds were 
grown in most all sections of the Pied- 
mont. With the exception of a few 
communities that were well organized 
there was more money lost on truck than 
was made on it. A big per cent of farm- 
ers who shipped to distant markets did 
not even hear from their shipments un- 
less they failed to pay freight. How- 
ever, there were men who made good 
money .on green beans, tomatoes, Irish 
potatoes, etc., which shows that money 
can be made with truck when grown 
right and marketed right. 

On 470 acres of tomatoes, the average 
yield was 70 bushels, which sold at an 
average from 55 cents to $1 per bushel, 
giving a return of $38.50 to $70 per acre. 
Yields ranged from 25 to 200 bushels 
per acre, with returns from nothing to 


$150 per acre. Some of the Varieties 
grown were Globe, Stone, Red Rock, 
Acme, and Greater Baltimore. The 


Globe seemed to meet with most favor 
because it is firm, smooth, and a good 
shipper. Most of the tomatoes. were 
grown for late summer and fall ship- 
ment. 


On 400 acres of green beans, the aver- 
age yield was 70 bushels, which sold at 
an average of 60 cents to $1 per bushel, 
giving a return of $42 to $70 per acre. 
Yields ranged from 25 to 300 bushels. 
per acre, and returns from nothing to 
$400 per acre. Some of the varieties 
grown were Simon’s, Giant, and Burpee 
Stringless Green Pod, Red Valentine, 
and Henderson’s Round Stringless. Si- 
mon’s Stringless Green Pod seemed to 
meet with the most favor because of 
the long pods. 


Most of the..beans, were grown for | 
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And it was Swamp Land— 
MANY farms in this state are getting 


was waste swamp land. 
swamp land this season. 


big dividends. 
freezing straight dynamite is the explosive 
Ask your dealer. 

Our 100-page ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives” 


will give you complete information on ditching, 
land-clearing and tree-planting with dynamite. A 


E.I. DU PONT DENEMOURS &CO., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Buliding, 
Birmingham, Al 


DYNAMITE 


Jor DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 




























































crops this year from acreage that 
Reclaim your 


the du Pont way is a quick, out- 
job that is inexpensive and pays 
Du Pont 50% or 60°% low- 


rs, free for the asking. 


Robson-Prichard Building, 
a. Huntington. W. Va. 
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For FIFTY YEARS The 


BARNESVILLE BUGGY 


has been recognized as the 
BEST BUGGY BUILT 
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Lergest and best equipped buggy factory South. 
FREE CATALOG AND BEST PRICES TO ALL 
Write today if interested 
BARNESVILLE BUGGY COMPANY ! 














ox B Barnesville, Georgia 














| BEE HIVES AND SUPPLIES 


From Factory 
direct to you at 
reduced whole- 
sale price. 


. ° 
Grist Mills 
For grinding bread 
meal, Graham flour, 

and feed. 


Portable Wood Saw 


For Use on Fordson Tractor. 
CUTS 30 TO 50 CORDS PER DAY. 
Write for Prices. 


New Williams Mill Co., 


NORTH WILKESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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CHANGING YOUR SEED, 
MR. COTTON FARMER? 


The record of 


Ardmore Acala 


makes it one of the best va- 
rieties in existence today. 


If you buy new seed, why not pay 
a little better price and genuine 
Pedigreed ACALA, grown on an 
Acala farm which plants, gins and 
sells nothing but ACALA. 

Write Our Alabama Local Dis- 
tributor for Prices at once. 
Acala Cotton Seed Company, 
T. E. McElrath, 


620 Jeffdrson County Bank Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
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Evans’ Florida Favorite Melon Seed 


BEST WATERMELON GROWN — Unsurpassed for 
home and near! “markets. Karly, . red 
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Inoc-Sul is highest grade flour 
sulphur inoculated with pure cultures 
of sulfofying bacteria which immedi- 
ately become active in the soil and 
insure quick action of the sulphur. 
It creates a soil condition which pre- 
vents activity of the organisms caus- 
ing soil diseases—supplies valuable 
plant food—makes other fertilizers 
more effective. 

Inoc-Sul is strongly endorsed by 
leading growers, State Agricultural 


RAG mana 


aco.us.par.orm and livestock. 


You Can Protect Your 


weet Potatoes 


and Other Crops Against 
Soil Diseases and Soil Insects 


The enormous yearly losses of sweet 
potatoes due to scurf, rust or soil 
stain, ground rot, pit or pox, and of 
other crops from many soil diseases 
and soil insects, can be largely over- 
come—surely and cheaply—by using 


Inoc-Sul 


Merely apply to plant beds and fields 
lowing—at the rate of 150 
Mix with your 
regular fertilizer or broadcast by hand, 
grain drill, fertilizer or lime broad- 


No Special Skill or Machinery Needed — 
Increased Yields and Better Quality 


‘ them—bigger profits. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 
Desk U, 41 East 42nd Street 


Sulphur deposit and mines at Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 


Inoc-Sul is the best form of sulphur for any farm use— 
dusting seed, preserving manure, fertilizer, soil corrective 





Experiment Stations and County 
Agents. Its use means a clean crop— 
better sweet potatoes and more of 


Inoc-Sul is sold by progressive 
dealers. If your dealer will not 
supply you, we will. 

Write today for Inoc-Sul bulletins, 
FREE. They will tell you exactly 
how to protect your crops and thus 
insure your profits. 


New York City 





of the crop was shipped to Florida, 
Florida has recently quarantined against 
all shipments of green beans and peas 
from Southern states because of the 
Mexican bean beetle. This will be a 
serious handicap to the bean grower un- 
less the regulation is lifted or modified. 

On five farms, with a total of 14 
acres of Irish potatoes, the average 
yield was 91 bushels and the returns 
$87.34 per acre. Yields ranged from 32 
bushels to 120 bushels per acre, and sell- 
ing price from $2 to $2.50 per bushel. 
The varieties grown were Lookout 
Mountain and Cobbler. 

On seven farms, with a total of 211 
acres, the yield of Pimiento peppers was 
1% tons per acre. The Griffin canning 
plant agreed to pay $40 per ton, while 
the Macon plant paid $30 per ton. This 
is a good crop when grown on contract. 

About 150 acres of English peas were 
grown in Meriwether County. Yields of 
about 40 bushels of green peas in the 
pod and five bushels of dry peas per 
acre seemed to be the most common 
yields. The five bushels of dry peas was 
the amount allowed to mature after 
picking of green peas was discontinued. 
The English peas were shipped to all 
parts of the country, and for the most 
part were a total loss, due largely to a 
lack of knowledge of marketing. 

English peas are meeting with favor 
in Meriwether County as a hog crop. 
Yields of from 15 to 40 bushels of seed 
per acre were reported. They mature in 
April and come in fine for finishing off 
hogs for the spring market. This crop 
should go through most winters in Mid- 
dle Georgia. It may prove a valuable 
addition to the hog grazing crops in sec- 
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tions where it is not likely to be killed 
by hard freezes. 

The dairy farmers, both those produc- 
ing sweet cream and those producing 
sour cream, have not linked hogs with 
their cows except in a small number of 
cases. Many are buying a big per cent 
of their feed for their cows. These are 
two weak links—shortage of feed and 
lack of hogs. 

While we did not get any actual fig- 
ures on poultry, the complaint was very 
general that the hens were laying only 
a very few eggs at a time when eggs 
were selling for a good price. The 
right kind of feed and management 
would correct this condition to a large 
degree. 

Our conclusion from this brief survey 
is that it is not best to abandon cotton 
entirely in the Piedmont section. Use 
it as a basic cash crop and work in the 
other things as side lines. 


Cattle Dipping to Be Resumed 


LANS for a renewal of cattle dip- 

ping in Brooks County in the near 
future are reported. Some dissatisfac- 
tion among farmers opposed to en- 
forced dipping is noticeable, but, in 
the main, there is little being said in 
open opposition to the practice, and 
dipping will probably go on smoothly 
in Brooks, The remoteness of some 
vats from farmers living in isolated 
quarters will be a source of inconveni- 
ence. ALBERT I. MASON. 








MAN never built a dining room as fine as 
God’s out-doors, 
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NEW PLAID SKIRT 
and WAIST )) 





Here is one of the bi, t 
values ever offered. i i 


full, Colors, and 
White Plaid, Sizes, 24to 

waist measure. 
WAIST madeof fine voile 
trimmed 


ly. Sizes, 
Delivery Free 
Just send your name and 
Gocreee—nomoney. 
the skirt and w arrive, 
the 49. 
are not ¥ aat- 
|. retarn them and we 
: ind your money 
Order by No. 16¢ 14 
CO. Dept.1s¢ Cleveland, O, 


wom, 


MOWARD-LUX 























STARTLING SHOE BARGAIN 


genuine U. S marching 
shoe that will give greatest 
comfort and wear. 1 





ter: 
tongue; real leather inner ‘sole and soft 
FREE Fine All Wool Socks 
To everyone ordering a pair of 
oplendid shoes at the astonishingly low 
. wo w od 


ATLANTA ARMY STORES, 979 Koplin Bidg., ATLANTA, GEORGI 












DITCHING 


A MILE A DAY 


is easy with this SIM- 
PLEX DITCHER-TER- 
RACE Equals 100 
men. Low cost. Builds 


terraces and levees. 
Grades roads. Mostly all 
steel. Reversible. 
Write for prices and 
money-back guarantee. 
SOUTHERN MACHINERY CO., 
92-94 So. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 











SEED POTATOES! 


We have a few sacks df our famous Maine 
Seed Irish Potatoes left and offer them F. O B 
Rirmingham at following prices, in 2%-bushel 
sacks: Triumph, $5.25 per sack; Peerless, $4.25 
ver sack; Early Rose, $4.25 per sack; Cobblers, 
3 per sack. Your order will be given prompt 
attention, 


Gorman-Gammill Seed Co. 
Dept. C Birmingham, Ala. 
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Sels, wink, muskrats and other 
Catch for-bearing animals, in large 
umbers, with our new, Fo! 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire LP It catches then 
like a fly catches flies, Made in allsizes. Strong 
rite for Descriptive Price List, and our 


ble, 
TE on best bait known for attracting all kinds ora fish, 
Or 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 3, 














How to Fertilize Cotton in Alabama 
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BALDWIN 


This map is reproduced from the large 
Extension Service. We don’t want a 
miss it. The recommendations for fertilizers 
or more field tests conducted by 
with farmers in all parts of the state. 
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1. Lower Coastal Plain. 
2. Black Belt. 
3. Upper Coastal Plain. 


FERTILIZERS RECOMMENDED BY THE ALABAMA EXTENSION SERVICE 


the Alabama Experiment Station in codperation 


4. Piedmont Plateau. 
S. Appalachian Plateau. 
6. Limestone Valleys. 
oster recently issued by the Alabama 


rogressive Farmer reader in Alabama to 
indicated are based on the results of 250 
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March 17, 1923 


Send to-day 


for this 


Great Book 


Worth $5.00 
Price 50c 


112 PICTURES 
96 es—43 Chapters 
Writer by famous see 
If you own poultry or live stock 
you should have this book. It is 
full of the best methods of f 
for profit. It tells you how to get 
more and better eggs from more 
and better poultry—more milk 
from better cows—more work from 
your teams. 


How to get it | 
This book gost toe, much to be sent out 
broadcast. 


farmer and é, mes y 
how many ekiclens, cows, hogs and 





stamps and we wll 


Write today and we will help you ina 
way you will appreciate. 


EDGAR MORGAN CO. 


Makers of Old Beck and Happy Feeds 
Dept. PF Memphis, Tenn. 
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Of Course YOU Do! 


Everyone re-reads good stories—some- 


times two or three times. If you bind 
> of The Progressive Farmer 
you will have complete all the dandy 


your c 


stories we publish. 


Fifty cents pays for a Progressive Farmer Binder. 





The A apnsaes ioe Pascoes™ 


picture will be circulated through the 


States Department of Agriculture, but 
the primary use in the near future will 
be on a motion picture truck that the 
Bureau of Animal peer: is sending 


New Tick Film Has Human 


Interest Story 


NEW motion picture, “Mollie of 
Pine Grove Vat,” recently released 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is designed for use as a 
preliminary weapon in combating the 
cattle fever tick in the South, 


The film contains a human interest 
story and a complete plot, showing the 
misguided opposition that is often en- 
countered by those interested in free- 
ing the South of ticks, and the good 
results that follow the eradication of 
the pest. There is a hero and heroine 
and two villains, with many stirring 
scenes culminating in the dynamiting 
of the Pine Grove dipping vat and the 
capture of the dynamiters by Mollie 
Sawyer, the heroine of the story. 

The film begins with a scene in a 
Southern farm home, situated in a 
county that has always had cattle 
ticks. Phillip and Mollie Sawyer, with 
a family of two young children, are 
hard-working and honest, but poverty 
is everywhere evident because of the 
cost of keeping the cattle ticks. The 
children are poorly clothed and the 
quart of milk a day given by the tick- 
infested family cow adds but little to 
the meager food supply. 

The scene changes to a tick-eradica- 
tion meeting where a lecturer is ex- 
plaining the life history of the tick, the 
way it is eradicated, and the prosperity 
that has come to other counties that 
have dipped the tick out of existence. 
The next day at the court house the 
county commissioners meet and vote 
for tick eradication. Old Hort Ledbet- 
ter, who runs the store and would like 
to run the whole county, is a spectator 
and warns the commissioners that he 
and his kin will have revenge at the 
next election. 
Dipping begins in the county, with 
all progressive farmers enthusiastic 
over it, but some opposition from a few 
farmers who do not bring their cattle 
in for dipping. Since any ticky cattle 
left in the county would quickly reseed 
the entire county it is necessary that 
all cattle be dipped every 14 days. 
Phillip Sawyer is appointed range 
rider to round up the missing cattle. 
While on duty Philip is shot from his 
horse and badly wounded in the 
shoulder by Hank Ledbetter, nephew 
of old Hort. Mollie takes Philip’s place 
and rides the range and brings in all 
the unmarked cattle. 

Hort and Hank Ledbetter, not con- 
tent with inciting opposition, prepare to 
dynamite the dipping vat. Mollie gets 
word of it and arrives on the scene 
just in time to see the explosion occur 
before the Ledbetters could make 
their getaway. They had delayed too 
long trying to start their automobile; 
the car is demolished and burning and 
they are lying on the ground. Mollie 
disarms them and marches them off to 
the prosecuting attorney. 

The dipping vat is quickly rebuilt; 
the dipping season ends successfully; 
and the county is released from quar- 
antine by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A lapse of a feW years and better 
times have come to the community. 
Prosperous farms are shown and a 
new creamery is being built. A sign 
on the Sawyer farm reads, “Purebred 
Cattle For Sale.” The new “Mollie 
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Cotton and 
Peanuts 


HY save the Cotton 
Crop from the boll wee- 
vil and then let rust destroy it? 
A fertilizer with 5 per cent of 
Potash will prevent cotton rust. 
A test on Peanu‘s showed that 
an 8-83-10 fertilizer gave nearly 
double the crop obtained from 
the use of same amount of 
8-3-0. The 8-83-10 produced 
well filled nuts; the 8-8-0 pro- 
duced a large lot of. “Pops”. 
Potash is today the cheap- 
est thing that goes into a 
fertilizer. Take advan- 
tage of this now—use it 
freely. 
SOIL & CROP SERVICE 

POTASH SYNDICATE 


H. A. HUSTON, Mer. 
42 Broadway New York City 
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This charming qeneine 
FREE. 
Guaranteed for 20 


years. Will not tarnish 
or turn black. Its yours 
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Progressive Farmer. 


phase of the fur business. 





Sawyer Community House” is named 
for the heroine of Pine Grove vat. 

The picture is in three reels. It was 
photographed in and near Washing- 
ton, North Carolina, but is designed 
for use in all tick-infested regions. The 


film distribution system of the United 
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Trappers, Attention! 
Here is a book that will help 


you get the most money for 


The price of the book is $1.50. We 
have ordered a large quantity so 
as to get the lowest wholesale 
price, so can offer you a copy as 
a reward for a club of only (2) 
two yearly subscriptions to The 


This is a large, cloth covered book 
of 300 pages and covers every 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity. 
Agency Department 


















































Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
thar noo edvsseet. oot: : 
















29 Years 
“I have a De Laval Separator bought 
in May or June, 1894, which has been 
run twice day ever since, but one 
day. It has many a day separated 
2,000 Ibs. of milk and is still in first- 
class condition.”"—Fred G, Palmer. 


20 Years 

“We have a De Laval Separator 
that we bought in the fall of 1903. It 
has been used twice a day nearly every 
day, separating on an average of 
83,579 Ibs. of milk per year, and is 
still in good repair and doing its work 
well. The last time that the skim- 
milk was tested by the testing associa- 


Thousands of De Laval nil d by 
S U H tion it was skimming to 1/100 of 1% 
eparator sers ave fat. Rn A Stores — pee out 
jd . we shall want another ie Laval, — 
neg o to 30 Years of A. B. and J. M. Bicknell, 
icien rvice,. 


22 Years 
As a result of the Oldest I Eo my. De Laval on De- 
° cember 21, 1901, and it is still in very 
De Laval Separator contest in good working condition. My neighbor 
which it was announced $25 has worn out two other makes already 
would be given to the owner of pm has hag h gpd — still ay 
: a cleaner than his an ope to use I 
the oldest De Laval in each — about ten years yet. It is not to be 
ewuny pf — _ dal worn out.”—George P, Leibold. 
received, which prove beyond a 
question of doubt that 20 to 30 2° Years 
years of satisfactory service from 
a De Laval Separator is not un- 


“My De Laval Separator was bought 

in the spring of 1898. We have used 
usual, and with reasonable care, 
to be expected. 


a 



















































no other. This summer we had our 
skim-milk tested at the creamery and 


it tested 2/100 of 1%. It will be 


good for years yet."—Mrs. Tena 
$25 for the Oldest De Laval Larson. 
24 Years 


This contest will be open until 
April 7th and other users of Old 
De Lavals who have not entered 
the contest, still have time to do 
so. Simply write us, giving the 
date of purchase, length of serv- 
ice, serial number, and a state- 
ment concerning its service. Even 
though your De Laval may not 
be as old as some mentioned here, 
enter it anyway, as it must be 
kept in mind that this contest 
covers every state; and in some 
sections separators have not been 
used so long as in others. Win- 
ners will be announced May Ist. 

Following are a few of the 
many letters from old De Laval 
users, which are typical: 


30 Years 


“Our De Laval Separator was pur- 
chased July 12th, 1893. It has taken 
care of all the milk produced on this 
farm from 1893 until November, 1917, 

and we were milking over 30 cows at 
times. Since November, 1917, I have 
shipped the whole milk. The last time 
I tested the skim-milk it showed 2/100 


of 1% fat."—Henry Petersen, 


“My De Laval Separator was pur- 
chased in 1899 and has been in service 
every year. This machine has sepa- 


rated about 18,000 gallons of milk an- 
nually. It has given me excellent serv- 
ice and skims cold milk perfectly. My 
sister purchased a new De Laval last 
spring and has saved nearly enough to 
buy a good milch cow.”"—Emil S. 
Shubert. 
Four to Five Times’ More Use 
Evidence such as this from 
thousands of users proves that a 
De Laval will last from four to 
five times as long as the average 
separator, and do better work all 
the time. It proves conclusively 
that the De Laval is the best and 
cheapest separator. The De Laval 
you buy today is the best cream 
separator ever built. With rea- 
sonable care it will last you a 
lifetime, and will pay for itself 
within a year. Sold on easy 
terms. See your De Laval agent 
or write us for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 298. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Genuine IVER JOHNSONS 
‘The Original Hammer the Hammer Safety — 








VANCE 20th Century 
SAW MILLS 










SAVE MONEY by sawing lumber for yourself. 
MAKE MONEY by sawing for others. 
Five Sizes VANCE MILLS, all portable. High speed. 
We Build also 

, Planers, Matchers, Edgers, Saw Dust Rigs, 
ete. Write for free catalog, or ask your Tractor 
Dealer or Hardware Dealer. 

J. A. VANCE CO., Desk Ai, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


COTTON SEED 


We offer the following varieties of North Cesetinn 
grown cotton seed for planting: King’s 
proved, Cleveland Wannamaker, Half and Walt, 
Bank Account, Simpkins, Early Harvest, Pool’s 
Big Boll, all $2.25 per bushel, F. O. B. Birming- 
ham. Webber No. 82, $2.75 per bushel. Our stock 
of the above varieties is limited, and we suggest 
you mail your order at once, 


Gorman-Gamunill Seed Co. 


Dept. C Birmingham, Ala 


New Improved 1923 
Beeman Models 












agri German FER. 
simple.  * colibes 9 shots in 9 scoonde, 

ag sbarrel Lsb-8 inch ings range 1960 
ge i ang, Horta Ie Owe Den, $9 85 


mir, eee hag 3.4 


Sim ‘on sarival. ot lus fi = 
Biles bo 9. ‘Ekamfoo carefully, Tenot nan represent 


lo red tape, 
erry—order right now. 
ANCO SALES (C0. 513E,43rdS1., Dept. 40 Chicago 


Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, ten cheaper 
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Co- -operation Paid Here. 


Results in Alabama Community Gratifying 
By P. O. DAVIS 


HEN the germ of codperation is 

present in any community its de- 

velopment is remarkably rapid if 
it is given an opportunity to do so. This 
the people of the St. Florian community, 
in Lauderdale County, Alabama, have 
demonstrated. 

It was in January 1920, when the farm- 
ers of St. Florian decided, at the sugges- 
tion of their county agent, J. T. High, to 
organize a community club to sell their 
products more efficiently, to buy more 
judiciously and economically, to learn 
more about farming, and to put into 
practice the lessons learned. 

From the beginning the St. Florian 
Community Club has been active, It 
was organized and has been operated for 
constructive results. August Buffler was 
the first president, John Rasch, vice- 
president, and C. N. Gruber, secretary. 
Officers serve for only one year. During 
1921, which was the second year, Henry 
Beumer was president, and during the 
year 1922 John Rasch served in this ca- 
pacity. Joseph E. Buffler is secretary. 

One of the first 
the St. Florian club was to buy a carload 
of soy beans codperatively at a saving of 
50 cents per bushel. This was in the 
spring of 1920, at which time the club 
bought three cars. of fertilizer coOper- 
atively at a handsome saving. 

Farmers Plant Alfalfa 

TEP by step the St. Florian Commun- 

ity Club continued its work. J. 
High, county agent, attended each meet- 
ing and made frequent mention of alfal- 
fa, suggesting that it be given a trial. 
Ed. A. O’Neal,. who has since become 
prominently known in connection with 
the Farm Bureau movement in Alabama, 
attended one meeting and explained how 
he was succeeding with alfalfa and ad- 
vising the farmers of St. Florian to plant 
at least a few acres, which was done. 

At present, John Eckl, J. L. Buffler, 
and John Locker each have a few acres, 
and several other farmers in the com- 
munity are growing alfalfa. Seeing 
their results, farmers in adjoining com- 
munities have planted alfalfa, and the 
present estimated acreage, as a result of 
the St. Florian farmers’ work, is 100 
acres, part of which is in adjoining com- 
munities. 

The third Friday night in each month 
is regular meeting time for the “St. 
Florian Community Club. At each meet- 
ing one or more timely and interesting 
agricultural topics are discussed and 
acted upon. For instance, the records of 
the club show that the meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1921, was a special dairy meeting 
with a view to developing a dairy indus- 
try in St. Florian. 


accomplishments of 


Profit From Dairying 
ESULTS were immediate. During 
that month of January, four farmers 


of St. Florian sold cream for $30; in 
February the number increased to 10, 
who sold cream for $82.91; in March 
the number increased to 18, and the 
amount to $249.89; in April the number 
increased to 32, and the amount to 
$475.12; and this increase continued 
from month to month until 56 farmers 
received $772.81 for cream in August, 
1921. Thus, dairying had grown from 
four patrons and $30 to 56 patrons and 
$772.81 in seven months. 

The treatment of seed to prevent dis- 
ease was another direct result of the 
St. Florian Community Club. Oats and 
wheat were treated for smut, and Irish 
potatoes for scab. 

Along with dairying, other livestock 
improvements have been made. The 
Duroc-Jersey is the popular breed of 
hogs, and improvements have been made 
in both quality and quantity. A Duroc 
club is now being considered. 

The White Plymouth Rock breed of 
chickens has been selected and rapid 
progress is being made toward more and 
better poultry. The women and girls are 
taking an active part in this and other 
features of the club. 

For several years farmers of St. Flo- 
rian have been raising second crop Irish 
potatoes. Through _ their , community 
work they have laid the foundation for 
an Irish potato association which is ex- 
pected to become a reality. 

In farm bureau and other constructive 
work the St. Florian farmers are lead- 
ers. Most of them are members of the 
community farm bureau and fully 90 
per cent of those raising cotton have 
their cotton in the farm bureau market- 
ing pool. 

They are also making a careful study 
of fertilizers wtih a view to determining 
the kind and amount to apply to the 
different crops. By selection they are 
improving their seeds and by means of 
field meetings and demonstrations they 
are learning more about the value of ter- 
racing and how it should be done. 

As a unit of the Lauderdale County 
Farm Bureau, the St. Florian Commun- 
ity Club is exceedingly valuable, and as 
the farm bureau work grows in Lauder- 
dale and other Alabama counties, and 
also in other states, community work will 
grow strong and become more important 
in the St. Florian community. 





HE production of watermelon seed is 

an industry by itself. In a single 
county in Florida approximately 7,000 
acres of watermelons are grown annu- 
ally for seed purposes. This one sec- 
tion supplies a great proportion of the 
watermelon seed planted in the United 
States, and on occasion also ships to 
foreign planters. 
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KATIE PAUL SADIE VALE 


As a senior three-year-old, she is a champion milk and butter redness ‘with a one 
of 26, 488.2 


year record 





pounds of milk and 1,079.91 peunte of butter. 
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Put up fruits, vegetables, meats, 
syrups, etc. for your family — 
and for your neighbors. Add 
$100 to $500 to your Savings 
Account every season, 
Our big book on canning tells you 
how. A free copy witheach SEALER, 
VIRGINIA CANS are cheaper than 
lass jars—no breakage, no solder. 
Easy to pack, handle and store. By 
using our Virginia Home Can Sealer 
u can from 800 to 1000 cans a day. 
Virginia Can Sealer is a can saver. 
It seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seale 
any size can—without solder or acid. 
Virginia Cans come in all sizes and , 
styles for all purposes. Send for price 
list today. Quick action means money 
to you—don’t delay—write NOW. 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577 E Roanoke, Va. 
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Mistakes I Have Made 


E MADE the mistake last year of 

not tending our garden during the 
busy crop season. The result was that 
in midsummer we were without vege- 
tables. I expect to do better this year, 
as I have learned ‘that it does not pay to 
neglect the garden. 

* * * 

Last year my hogs were kept in a small 
pound in the edge of the woods, in the 
flies, mosquitoes, and mud. I estimate that 
I lost $200 by not having a pasture. This 
year I have provided a sufficient pasture, 
believing that this will be a great step 
toward the “$500 More” that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is advocating this year. 

H. G. S. 
* * * 

The greatest mistake I have made was 
not reading The Progressive Farmer be- 
fore now. I am finding out many things 
concerning farm life that I never even 
heard of during my early life. 


This year I am planning to have a bet- 
ter garden and raise more chickens. I 
think I can care for them better, because 
now I take time to read the articles in 
this paper concerning poultry and garder 
work. I have found out that to have 
success with these it is necessary for me 
to read and find out what to do and how 
to care for them. MRS. R. M. C. 

* * * 

My chicks were hatching fast. They 
tumbled into the saucer of water that I 
kept under the egg tray for moisture. 
The whole incubator was moist inside,and 
I thought that was moisture enough and 
removed the water. There would per- 
haps have been sufficient moisture if I 
had not opened the incubator often to 
remove shells. By doing that all the mois- 
ture escaped and more than half of the 
chicks died in the shells after having 
pipped. 

The incubator should remain closed 
until the chicks are all hatched. The 
shells will do small harm, if any. F. B. 


Editorial Comment—The saucer of 
water should not have been left so long. 
A good spraying with warm water on the 
evening of the 18th day would probably 
have supplied all the moisture needed. 
But the doors of the incubator should 
never be opened after the 18th day, and 
hanging a dark cloth over the door to 
keep the egg chamber dark will check the 
attempts of the chicks to get to the light, 
hence shells will do not injury. 

* * * 

When planting the garden, I usually 
planted cheap seed and did not get a 
good stand. It would have paid far bet- 
ter if I had bought reliable seed at first. 
I now buy from a seedsman who sells 
only first-class seed and the results are 
satisfying. MRS. W. G. 

ae oe 

My greatest mistake has been in lay- 
ing over for tomorrow what can be done 
today. At the time, perhaps, it would re- 
quire but a few minutes, but after lay- 
ing over from day to day, it often re- 
quires hours to do it. So now I have 
decided to lay over nothing that I can 
do today. “JUST ARKANSAS.” 

* * * 

For years hardly a day passed but 
someone would come to borrow a har- 
row, rake, mower, drill, or distributor. 
I never ‘refused to lend them. 

One day I noticed that my machinery 
was wearing out before its time. When- 
ever a neighbor returned one of my im- 
plements, I found that a few bolts or 
screws would be gone, or a part broken 
or missing. I was put to great expense 
to buy new parts and pay for repair 
work. 

This experience, though costly, has 
taught me a great lesson, and I have had 
to change my policy. It is hard to refuse 
my good neighbors, but now when they 
come to borrow expensive machinery, I 
reply: “No, I cannot afford to lend it to 
you outright, but I will send one of my 
hands over to your farm to operate it 
for you, and you can pay me for the 
man’s time and the rent for the imple- 
ment.” 

“I have lost no friends by this new 











policy, but now they seldom ask to bor- 
row an implement. Q. M. J. 
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Crop-Making Seed Planters 


and 
Labor -Saving Guano Sowers 


The Greatest. Expert and Most Famous Inventor 
of Seed Planters and Guano Sowers in the world is Mr. E. M. Cole. 
He and a force of trained men have spent their whole time for 22 
years producing the best possible labor-saving and crop-making 
machines. That is the reason you get more for your money 
when you buy the Cole. For 22 years the Cole has stood at the 
top for value and service. 


The name COLE Guarantees Value and Service 





There are 36 styles of Cole Planters and Guano Sowers. 
You can get a Cole Machine to suit your needs. Let us show you. 


Cole Cotton Planters are accurate, durable, and easy to run. They save 
seed and get good stands. They sow the seed in narrow, straight lines, so that the cotton 
is easier to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth of planting and the quantity of seed 
are casily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters plant accurately, Cotton, Corn, Peas and similar 
seeds, and are made with or without fertilizer attachments. ese popular and reliable 
combination Planters will give you satisfacton and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters, the original Gravity Selection Seed Droppers. 
No brush. No Cut-off. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are selected and Grepese, in 
plain sight. The most accurate corn dropper in the world. You save all labor of t im el 

and replanting, and get a full crop. They plant Corn, Beans, Peas, Peanuts (either in hul 
or oF thalels. Velvet Beans, Soja Beans, C: . bers and all similar 
plant on beds, or on level land, or in deep furrows, 

Cole Double Plain View Planters plant any two kinds of seed in same 
row, hill for hill, or one hill of one seed to two hills of another. Don’t try to plant without 
the wonderful Plain View Planter. 

There are & different styles of Cole Guano Distributors for all kinds of 
Guano for every purpose to suit the needs of every farmer. Guano costs a great deal 
of money and eek time and labor to apply. It will pay yen to get a Cole Distributor 
that will not only save time and money but will also enable you to get the very best 
results from the Guano used. 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save its cost in time and labor the 
first year, but also increase your yield enough by quick, good stands, to make you an 
extra profit of $50.00, $100.00, or more oe year, according to the size of your farm. Write 
for the proof. You say you have a good planter and therefore do not need to buy any other? 
Well, thousands of farmers say that it pays to throw away other kinds and buy Cole. 
Think it over. Write us for full description, testimonials, and name of Cole Dealer nearest 
to you. 

Do not let enyete put off on you any imitation or substitute. Look for 
our name: it guarantees quality and service. 


Write for Valuable Free Catalogue 
The Cole Manufacturing Company, Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SEED PEANUTS —se rei 


n= = 
Send No Money 


no money—and I 
these leather oxfords 

Farmers stock runners 6c fb. 

White Spanish 7c fb. 


and silk hose to you. 
No order accepted for less than 100 fbs. 
D. 



























The oxfords are 4 
hose 
Shipped C. O. 


worth 63.60, so you 
Any bank in Enterprise. 


are getting the 
J. W. GOFF, 


Reference: 














Enterprise, , Alabama. : 
AND 
CLOVER tuoray Seeety Vo. 
$ 50 chara Grate, of a; Altalta, ir: , Bea Sideleather, Six-e ~eye- 


; let lace style. . Tipped 
Per dan, $6; Grimm Alfalfa, $20;. Alsike, French toe decorated 
I $10; Gane Seed, $2.10; sacks free. We | | witha medallion. 
Bu ship from several warehouses and save Heavy leather sole and rubber heel. COLORS: 
@ you freight. Satisfaction or money re- Brown or black. Sizes: 6 toll. Widths: D and E. 
funded. Order before another advance. Write for sam- The silk hose have cotton heel, be and parser tap. 


ples. Trimmed at each side with a 
SSIER CESS OO, Sout. FF, Satinn, Kate, a= stylish and seks the oxf exeallent « wear. COLORS: 
or black. fords and 








hose must be 
OYS “tamce Rabbits sie nwt gn ond. your amg and 
ner Delivery Free dr" goner. Wiss fe 
We have paid the deliv 










GIRLS), Raincoats,FountainPens 


orthem, 
charges. Toa don aout find oom all that you 

we wi cheerfu 
90 packets of Guten onl et Ys, mon at once. Could anything be fairert ere 


® hep Bt erect premin Sed jo. 86. $ 
=; a FREE premia [Walter Field Co, Devt. Cios9 Chicago 


order blanks 
hy FOUR STATES SEED COMPANY 
Any advertisement should be in our ae at least 


Texarkana, Arkansas 
12 days before it is scheduled to appear 


aN WANTED! Get 51600 to*2300 Year 


IN U.S. RAILWAY Men—Boys 18 or Over 


SS L  Saenla Mee Gores 


Franklin Institute, Dept. R-256, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Send me without charge, (1) sample Railway 
Mail Clerk area questions; (2) Tell me 
how I can get a 8. Government job; 63) send lst 
of Government Hobs obtainable. 























STEADY WORK NO LAYOFFS 
PAID VACATIONS 





WROD woe ciccdeveveccconreveccegoscocenede cekgegeeune : 
Travel—See your country. Big chance for 
a etubicinahs eg qerenswis soi viet 2) aR Dif s ee 












2 | PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





Baby Chicks 


a be are 2 
ever hour ron A FI 


Three Million for 1923 





ITH’S 
STANDARD We deliver Parcel Post 
Bast of the 


and guarantee 95 
Patent Office. per cent a on 
Write nearest address today for Catalog—Free. 


The Smith Standard Company, 


Boston, Mase., Dept. 61, (84 Friend Street. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Dept. 6 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland Ohio, 1961 West 74th Street 
Chicago, Ilinols, Dept. 61, 427 So. Dearborn St. 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


= Baby Chicks! 








~ 





filGit GRADE WHITE LEGHOBN CHIX. 
R. E. GETTYS, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Blows Ferry Road 











RIVERSIDE BABY CHICKS 


It is FREE. 
Chicks and Hatching nape 
ready to ship now from 

following breeds: White and 


telling you why. 


From Hand -picked Parentage. 
by 8g ? They Grow Into Layers. 
BEST 7 } Our handsome illustrated cat- 
w* alog is a human interest story 
_ 


Brown Leghorns i and 
White R &. Rhode 
island Reds, Witte Wyan- 


dottes and Afeonas. Post- 
pal. Live Arrival Guaran- 
Ce 





RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 


R-11B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
\s(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 











BABY CHICKS—Purebred, Highest ts Te Tk Te 
Brown, Buff Leghorns: $4.25; 50, ; 100, $15. 
Barred Rocks, RB. L. Reds: 25, $4.50; so $8.75; 100, 
$16.50. White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Anconas: 25, $4.75; 50, -25; 100, $17.50, 
Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons: 25, $5.25; 50, $10; 100, $19, 
Postpaid, 97% live delivery guaranteed. Write for 
catalog. OAKDALE FARM, Birmingham, Ala. 


25, 











and Laying Kind. 

lected. Hogan test. Rocks, Reds, Orping- 

Wyandottes, 

horns, Safe delivery. 
% MIDDLEPOINT 
Dept. 


| QUALITY CHICKS—Get the Profitable 
P, 





Middlepoint, Ohio. 








750,000 CHICKS 
$10.50 PER 100 AND UP. From a 
tested, a heavy- lente tb, 


Brown and B j E 100, mas: 

500, 50. me ved 
ae: 100, Si8 forse , . 

inorcas, oe. ; 100, $15: 500, 

" $9; 

50. 


guaranteed. Order 

Proms th this A e *: ods FOR HATCHING. 
Frye catelog. Rference, 4 banks. 

atcheries, x 506, Archbold, Ohio. 


DAY — CHICKS 
fy, vale King, 


Ns nOcKS. 
teat ORNS, REDS, wt Ks, wr. 
TES. Sent prepaid by par- 
can And the price is right. 
You take ho chance in using pod 


Tri-Sta 








hatchers. 


CLYDE CHICK HATCHERY, Box PS, Clyde, Obie. 





Wonderlay Dark Brown Leghorns 


@ Economy Bird, Greatest Winter Layers and Prize 
Wines Order your ee qne — CHICKS 
early. Reasonable prices atal 

ROCKDALE POULTR FAnM, 
Box 8, wena Vista, Ky. 


MILLER’S “Th 0l¢ Retianie” im. 


nois Hatchery can supply 
‘ou with good vigorous chicks —_* hea 
aying flocks of leading varieties, ~— 
n = buy chicks until you get our Bie ¥ 


Aaiet. Living prices. Bank referen: 
The Miller Hatohery Box 33, Heyworth, u. 


— QUALITY Chicks and Eggs — 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 
15 Varieties. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs 
daily. Catalog free. Reasonable prices. Free live deliv- 
ery. MISSOURI! POULTRY FARMS, 
columbia, Missouri. 


YOUNG & HILLVIEW 282-EGG STRAIN 8. C. 
WHITE LEGHORNS— . $1.50 per 15; $7.50 per 
100. Baby Chicks, $15 per 100. Select Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices at all times. Write for mating List. 
THE PEACH WHITE LEGHORN FARM, 
71, Lynchburg, Tenn. 



















| — JERSEY BLACK GIANTS — 


THE DUAL PURPOSE FOWL 
Patching. ae 25 per 100; $13 per 50; $7 per 25, 
Baby C per 100; $27 per 50; $14 per 25. 
Write “8 rata wth cireular ane general informa- 
tion about JERSEY BLACK GIANTS. 

PEDRICK POULTRY FARMS, 
Flemington, New Jorsey. 

ati 


= 
CHICKS: Tom Barron imported ware | 
¢ LEGHORNS and Sheppard Fam- 
ous ANCONAS—Direct from grand selected flocks 
on free rarge. aay easewes Chicks that <= 

ers, 

poultry experts, and headed by pedi- 
greed males. Get our fine free instruc- 

















STURDY BABY CHICKS 


The ratsable kind. BARRED ROCKS. REDS, 
WHITE WY. (AN oa From high-grade, 
heavy producing strair Circular Free. 
HE KNOXVILLE HATCHER Y. 
Box P, Knoxville, Tenn. 





WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS—World’s Great. 
est Layers—-Highest grade chicks guaranteed. Also 
Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, 98 per cent live 
Gelivery free. Our 16th a Inetructive catalog. 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 


BRISTOL ("5 HUSKY, HARDY, HEALTHY 
KIND—Seven varieties from big- 


CHICK boned, vipereze 2 MOUNTAIN stock. 


FREE CAT. 
Bristol Chick Hatchery, Dept. M, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


[ PUREBRED POULTRY | 




























tive Reference, two 
SILVER WARD HATCHERY. 
Box P, Zeeland, Mich. LEGHORNS 
CHI $10.50 AND UP. Heavy lay-| fermen WHITE : LEGHORNS 
ing, Hogan tested hens. oy Pullew,, hea ta Winners at $0 shows. 
ie Are ae ag = Amoonan,_ 200, $15 8 ee alt, ote., aivet COB, 
Brn Lahn 500, 280. White and Ses cea 
Brown 100, $13; 500, $62. 
Postpnids fall live » A arantsed, Order (ROW BROWN 
this AD. Free Catalog. Reference, Am. Nat. Bank. EVERLAY LEGHORNS 
{EBS HATCHERY, 514, ncoin, Tilinois. Fhe beautiful business hen Bonderful winter lay- 
Py isle manta ‘arectest wraneve, oe 
shipped mately bat talde free. 
EVERLAY FARM Box 
White Lasiote Hatching lens 






SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
20 Popular Breeds — 40,000 weekly. 


ligt and now catalog full of sot! information me 


PREE. ,000 plant is back t overs order 
Grorersad Pocus . 


‘ards, Dept. D | Orendell, ind. 





Delivery guaranteed. Popular 
varieties. it Games and 


others. Write for catal For years our 
flocks have sel and mated for 
high production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 


332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 





CHI PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 

orous, from 40 Heavy 

at ee ones _— Post- 
Hatoh Est trom’ which 

heerien’ EAST AND Ww ST from which 

to ship. A month's feed FREE. Catalog free. 

Nabob H » Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 








GIVE NAME AND ADDRESS | 


ents appearing in The 
armer, poy give your name and 
add Write both v 


lainly. - Ken- 
nels, pesum ved 
from Mr. Alan c ‘Wedge, with no address given. 
Consequently Belmont Kennels cannot handle the 
inquiry. Mr, Wedge will be d ted. 


ALAWAYS WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


In 
Progressives 














uy ADVERTISED Products| 
ey are not only better than 
vertised products, ten cheaper| 























From Ferris Highest Laying Strain 
PRICE: $2 per sitting; $12 per 100, delivered. 
Guaranteed hatch 


8. & B. POULTRY FARM, 


Sly BROWN LEGHORNS — Stock, Eggs, Chicks 
Blue Ribbon Winners—Chicago, Dallas, Memphis, 1922. 
Trapnested. Stock, 
Eggs and Day-old Chicks. Cockerels, 5. 
breeding pens. Write your needs now. Catalog of 

matings free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EARL YOUNG, Box Falfurrias, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Nashville Show Winners 


Cock, Hen and 2 Pens 


Guaranteed direct, pure E. B. Thompson Imperial 
“‘Ringlet’’ Barred Rock Breeding Stock and 
Hatching Eggs. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
returned. Egg orders now coming from many of 
those who bought the 150 selected breeders, speak 
for our stock and plan of fair dealing. Write us 
today and we will send you full information, 


S. P. DEVAULT & SON 
EAGLEVILLE, TENN. 


WYLAM, ALA. 





Bred-to-lay. Profitable 


Texas. 














ait 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Rhode Island Red ed Hatching Eggs 





High 
Guaranteed bred for yg 
PRICES: 50 oe per sitting, Galigered; 3 
Guaranteed batch 





®. & 8. POULTAY FARM. WYLAM, ALA. 


.) ‘ 3 tee : 


seeeqe ; 





Timely Poultry Hints 


HERE is much in the proper devel- 
opment of the pullets. Chicks allow- 
ed to get stunted, their chick growth 
checked either by vermin or by improper 
feeding, will natur- 
ally prove late lay- 
ers. The vital points 
are, control of lice 
from the start—pre- 
vention of disease, 
and careful, gradu- 
ated feeding accord- 
ing to age, insuring 
steady _ growth, 
health and _ vigor. 
With these insured, pullets of any breed 
will begin laying earlier. 
* * * 

Incubators’ should be kept running 
their full capacity for the next two 
months, even three, for there has never 
been a time when the farm poultry flock 
played as important a part as it does to- 
day. In seeking that “$500 more profit,” 
Mr. Farmer should make extra efforts 
to assist Mrs. Farmer in pushing this 
branch of the farm business. 

* * * 

In selecting eggs for hatching, use ex- 
tra care. Careful tests have demon- 
strated this, that the from the fifth day 
after being laid, eggs begin to lose in 
hatchability. No egg intended for hatch- 
ing should be allowed to be chilled in the 
nest, neither should eggs be left in nests 
to be reheated by hens wishing to lay. 
Keep all such eggs at a uniform temper- 
ature of about 60 degrees. Reject all 
oversized eggs, they are liable to be 
double-yolked, and undersized eggs rare- 
ly produce strong, livable chicks. 

a 

A majority of poultrymen are agreed 
on this point, the regular turning of eggs 
in the incubator twice a day. But avoid 
any violent action in doing it. After re- 
moving a row of eggs on one side of the 
tray, a gentle rolling of the remaining 
eggs, using the palm of the hand, will fill 
the vacant space and turn all the eggs 
sufficiently—the eggs taken out then be- 
ing put in the vacancy made in the op- 
posite side of the tray. Cooling of eggs 
is also important. It is only following 
the method of the hen—nature’s way. 

s+ -&-¢@ 





MR. ROTILPLETZ 


Too many amateurs lose hatches by 
giving way to curiosity, or by indulging 
the curiosity of visitors. “Just to see 
how it is working,” means ruined hatch- 
es. Then the rule not to open the incu- 
bator at all after the evening of the 18th 
day should be rigidly adhered to. Mois- 
ture will gather on the inside of the glass 
door. It is just what is needed. 

It is worse than useless to open the door 
for the purpose of “helping a chick out 
of its shell. The loss of moisture in the 
egg chamber from opening the door may 
ruin half the hatch. 

* x * 

The use of buttermilk as the first drink 
given chicks is important as a preventive 
of white diarrhea. On most farms, it is 
generally available. Where it is not, 
semi-solid or dried buttermilk can be 
used to advantage. For the first two 
weeks, we find nothing better than the 
regular use of the buttermilk chick feeds 
of which there are several reliable 
makes. As the ingredients are carefully 
selected, with the view. of insuring 
steady, healthy growth, we have found 
both safety and economy in their use. 

+ * ~ 

Never overlook «he rzecessity for green 
feeds—that furnish succulent, and the 
much-needed mineral matter. Corn con- 
tains the least of mineral substances of 
all our poultry feeds, yet is one of the 
most ‘largely used. Therefore, in pro- 
viding a green run, well seeded down, 
not only to rye, barley or oats, but also 
to alfalfa, lespedeza, or any of the clo- 
vers, the need of mineral is provided for 
and the succulence also. The increase in 
egg production of the farm flock given 
such a good green run, will prove its 
value. 












A New Discovery 
Banishes Lice 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish 








Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by ridding his hen house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H. C. Haist, a Kansas City chemist. 

Working along origi- 
nal. lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 


sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 


ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 
rid any hen house of 
these blood sucking 
and profit’ stealing 
pests. 

This wonderful form- 
ula which is known as 
Lice Doom is_ easily 
used by simply un- 
corking a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the 
Immediately a powerful gas is 
given off which, altho a ess to poultry, 
routs the lice as though by net: In fact 
wi 








hen house. 


in 


it is guaranteed that lice not stay 
any hen house where a can of Lice Doom 
is hung up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice ‘and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 


will lay more and the broilers will get fat- 
ter. In fact you can almost see your profits 
grow. 

_So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 

ill rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
be send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with the 
understanding that they cost nothing if not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to H. C. Haist, 2005 Coca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im- 
mediately without question or argument. 
A large bank of Kansas City says Mr. Haist 
does as he agrees, and ample bank deposits 
guarantee the refund of your money if you 
are not satisfied. Write today before the 
offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
to a friend and get your own free, 





EGG 


ubator 


$19. 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY. 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, wits BROODER 32.90 
: ates he) Me if not - K.—FREE Catalog 


1 



















85 Buys ampion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls 

Fibre Board. Self ulated. x $ 

statea,® 18°° = 
$21.95 Buys 230-Ege fecubacer a 





bod .95 Buys 230-Chick Brooder 
th When Ordered Together, ‘Only $29.95 


etait Prepaid 
and Allowed Mot 
roe Book * Seas na 
ee 


Racching F im 
4, Raci 

















HOW TO GET YOUR 
RENEWAL FREE 


F YOU like The Progressive Farm- 

er, we hope you will interest your- 
self in getting others to read it. We 
offer LIBERAL PREMIUMS TO 
CLUB WORKERS and will be glad 
to make you a regular agent. 

Of if you do not care to try for any 
number of subscriptions, why not at 
least get enough to get your own re- 
newal free? For each $1 in subscrip- 
tions for other people that you send 
us, we will renew your own subscrip- 
tions six months free. That is to say, 
send us $2 in subscriptions for other 
people and you get your own sub- 
scription renewed one year free; for 
$3 in subscriptions for other people, 
you get your renewal 18 months, etc. 

Why not renew your own subscrip- 
tion in this way and at the same time 
do one or more neighbors a good 
turn by getting them as Progressive 
Farmer readers? 
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Papers in Our Clubs 


Money-Saving 


CLUBBING OFFERS 


Order YOUR Magazines and 


SAVE MONEY! 


and 





The P. ve Farmer.. 
octane Appeal 
Home Circle Magazine 


Club 10 All for 


$1.10 





Woman’s World..........-- 
Four gressive Farmer 
Patterns ........sscesseses 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 11 All for 


$1.25 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
American 


Adve- Club 12 All for 


$1.50 








Tri-Weekly Constitution. . 





The Progressive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 
Thrice-A-Week New York $1 59 
..., eraeeanyer ° 





ive Farmer 


Today’s 


The Cvagresetes Farmer.. Club 16 All for 


$1.50 





a pee Woman's Maga- 
a Pee woosasorasese 
Patterns 


stern eeeeeeeeseeee 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 17 All for 


$1.25 





People’s Home Journal.... 
Four Progressive Farmer 
Patterns 


eee wee eeeeeeeeeee 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 18 All for 


$1.50 





Woman’s Home Companion 


The Progressive Farmer. .Club 19 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer.. Club 20 All for 





The Progressive Farmer 
Christian Herald.......... 


Club 22 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer 
Pictorial Review..........- 





The Progressive Farmer 
Breeder’s Gazette.......... 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Hoard’s Dairyman.......... 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
People’s Home Journal 
American Woman’s Maga- 
SIME «ooo ciwoccsccccccocesece 
Woman’s World........... e 
Four Progressive Farmer 
Patterns 


-+e+ Club 27 All for 


$2.00 





The Progressive Farmer. 


Tri-Weekly Constitution. . 
Good Stories. ..0..00eccesse 
flome Circle Magazine..... 


er... 
Weekly Commercial Appeal Club 28 All for 


$2.00 





The Progressive Farmer.. 


People’s Home Journal.... 
American Woman’s Maga- 
zine 


The Pathfinder............. Club 29 All for 


$2.00 





The Progressive Farmer.. Chab 30 
Copy of Massey’s Garden 


Both for 





Copy How to Succeed with 
Hogs 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 31 All for 





Copy of How to Succeed 
With the Home Orchard 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 





Copy The Progressive 
Farmer Account Book.. 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 





The Progressive Farmer. 
One Progressive Farmer 
Binder 
One Progressive Farmer 
Account Boo 


* Club 34 All for 





The Progressive Farmer... 


Ove Progressive Farmer 
Binder 
One Progressive Farmer 
Account Boc 


three years..........ccs00 Clab 35 All for 


$2.25 





Poultry Tribune........... 


The Progressive Farmer... Club 36 “OS for 
° 
1.2 





RENEWAL NOTICE 


Watch your label. If your time 


of one of these real bargains. 


in advance of your present date. 


will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 


If you renew now, you will be credited 


(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 


is up or 





USE THIS COUPON 
The Progressive Farmer. 
Enclosed find 


for a term of one year each. 





for which please F 
send me all the papers named in Club No. 


Planting Cotton 


INCE labor is becoming scarce and 
its price is advancing from year to 


year, farmers should remember that 
any method that tends to substitute 
team labor for the tedious and costly 
hand labor in the planting of cotton or 
other farm crops, deserves serious con- 
sideration, advises A.K. Short, agrono- 
mist Extension Service, A. and M. Col- 
lege of Texas. “In order to destroy all 
weeds and conserve moisture, the har- 
row should be used frequently in the 
spring before planting. 

“When the soil is kept free from 
weeds and in a good physical condition 
before planting until it is warm, it will 
not be necessary to plant as large an 
amount of seed as is usually planted 
and the hand labor with the hoe will 
be lessened. Cotton should not be 
planted until the season is far enough 
advanced so that the young plants will 
grow rapidly. The planting should 
only be deep enough to insure suffi- 
cient moisture to germinate. 

“It is often desirable to use a roller 
to firm the dirt, to insure the holding 
of moisture. In the lighter grades of 
soils this roller may be attached to 
the planter. In soils that are of such 
texture that they adhere to the roller, 
it is more desirable to make the roller 
with two wooden wheels that fit in a 
row and use this just as soon as the 
surface is sufficietly dry not to stick to 
the wheels. A clean field, good seed 
and the judicious use of some form of 
packer will generally insure a stand 
except in the blow-sand districts and 
where there is an excess of water in 
the soil.” S. C. HOYLE. 





How to Sample Fertilizers 


pinnae or other purchasers of fer- 
tilizers in Alabama can take, handle, 
and secure an analysis of their fertil- 
izers, free of cost, when they proceed in 
the manner prescribed by law which is 
substantially as follows: 

On the day fertilizers are received, or 
within 40 days after they are received: 
(a) call two disinterested witnesses or a 
notary public or justice of the peace to 
witness the drawing of a sample; (b) 
sweep a clean place on the floor or 
pread down a large piece of paper, on 
which the fertilizer drawn from the 
sacks is to be piled and thoroughly stir- 
red; (c) take two tablespoonfuls from 
at least 10 and not over 30 sacks of any 
lot sampled, alternating between the top 
and bottom of the sacks so as to sample as 
many sacks from the bottom as are sam- 
pled from the top; (d) pile all the spoon- 
fuls of fertilizer together on the papery 
or clean place on the floor, and stir the 
fertilizer until it is thoroughly mixed; 
divide the mixed pile into four parts and 
place two of the quarters in one bottle, 
a jar, or any airtight container, and the 
other two quarters in a similar jar, or 
container, and deliver the two containers 
to the witnesses, notary public, or justice 
of the peace; (e) the witnesses, notary 
public, or justice of the peace shall seal 
the two containers; the purchaser and 
witnesses, notary public, or justice of 
the peace, as the case may be, shall place 
their names on the label and certify 





for use cf the seller, 
} and the other sample shall be forwarded 
| to the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
| Industries by mail, postage prepaid, who 
| shall cause the sample to be analyzed by 








thereon that the samples were taken in 
the manner prescribed by law; (f) one 
of the samples so labeled shall be held 
if he so demands, 


the 
the 


and a copy of 
to both 


chemist, 
to be forwarded 
seller and purchaser. 


state 


analysis 


the 


Farmers may assist themselves and 
the Department in its efforts to sample 
every brand of-fertilizer offered for sale 
in Alabama, by collecting and forward- 
ing samples to the Department as above 
set out. J. M. MOORE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and In- 

dustries. 














Wood’s quality should cost. 


the best in seeds. 


the anthracnose infection. 


from your planting. 


free on request. 


30 S. 14th Street 











A Free Service to Southern Farmers 


Wood’s Crop Special is published each month during the 
planting seasons. Every issue contains helpful information 
on farm operations for the month, Farmers tell us that 
its timely information on planting helps them make money} 
The current prices of seasonable field seeds quoted in each 
issue of the Crop Special tell you just what field seeds of 


No farmer should buy without Wood’s Crop Special. 
There is no cost for the service. The March number is just 
out. A post card will bring it. 


WOODS SEEDS 


For three generations we have supplied to our customers 


COTTON SEEDS 


Seed selection of Cotton Seeds is just as important as the 
selection of well-bred seed corn. 


Our Cotton Seeds are all grown from the best yielding 
crops, in districts entirely free from boll weevil, and stored 
in dry warehouses long enough to eliminate any chance of 


Plant our Selected Cotton Seeds to get the most profit 


A complete list of the varieties we offer are listed on page 
79 of Wood’s Seed Catalog for 1923. Write for it, mailed 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen 


Richmond, Virginia 























PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








morn nnn ES 
DUROCS-- Registered --DUROCS 
Bargain Prices 


SCISSORS, JACKSON’S ORION KING and JACK T 
are the herd boars. 

FALL and SPRING PIGS, BRED SOWS and GILTS. 

a Write us what you want—we hafe it. 

GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 


HEREFORDS 





eee 


Herefords— Registered —Herefords 
Bargain Prices 


DONALD WOODFORD HEADS THE HERD. 

CALVES, both sexes. HEIFERS and COWS, bred 
and with calves at foot. 

Write us what you want—we have it, 


GLENWILD PLANTATION, GRENADA, MISS. 
GUERNSEYS 


BUSINESS FARMERS 


everywhere are receiving four to | 
ten cents a quart Premium for | 
GUERNSEY Milk from Hospi- 
tals, Nurseries, and Homes. 


It Will Pay You to 
Get Guernseys 


Write for information about the 
breed. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY 


CATTLE CLUB ° 
Peterboro, N. H. 








Box 47 























SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 





THE FARMER’S CATTLE 
THE FARMERS CATTLE 
are 





SHORTHORN COWS profitable milkers and 

their calves into steers that make rapid gains 

in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 

the market. For information, write 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tilinois. 











Any advertisement should be in our office 
at least 12 days before it is scheduled to 





UNCLE Ab says: The reading habit is as 
good as an extra horse. 


appear. 


HOLSTEINS 








Every man who milks cows for a liv- 
ing, knows that Yield is one of the 
best reasons for Holsteins. 

Yield To You Will Mean: 
Dependable Cash Income - Profits 
Bank Account - Independence 
Better Things for the Family 
Holsteins hold all world’s records and 
average highest over all breeds for both 
butterfat and milk yield. 


Let Us Tell You the Story 
of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, ILL. e 


HOLSTEINS | 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 














oats 





OR Se Ss ATO RAS 




















y edition, Memphis, Tenn., 





Missiscippi- -Valle 


restore’ Conds 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) ‘ 
Rate Per Word for Different Editions: 
Georgia-Alabama edition, Birmingham, Ala., covering Georgia, Alabama, and 


lorida, 85,000 Circulation. .........-+s06 
ahaa Mississippi, Tennessee, 


sas and Louisiana, 100,000 circ ulation.. 
Carolinas-Virginia edition, Raleigh, N. C., covering. North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia, 100,000 circulation. ......cceneccevervees 


i yo 
FAs 





6 cents a word 
8 cents a word 


8 cents a word 


Texas edition, Dallas, Texas, covering mane and Southern Oklahoma, “63,000 


circulation .......... weovoccedcodesscce er 


Circulation all editions—350,000...... 


Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. 





Pdpesccvereesccsoccvcepesdsecesece ~S COBtS & word 

.. 2% cents a word 

(State plainly what editions you wish 
) 






to use. Cash with order 


Always address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 





Bargains in Fine Durocs. Beechcroft Farm, Bell- 
Duckie, Tenn. 








POLAND-CHINAS 

ee Poland-Chinas — ls guaranteed. 
‘og Farm, Russellvi Ky. 

— — Neg ating red a SOW 


2% to $35. Pigs, 10 
i + ng od. “hue. 


in 
Auburndale Stock Farm, 
Pupelo, 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

Auction Sale—50 Head Purebred “Aberdeen - Angus 
Cows, Heifers, Bulls— Satu play. May Sth, at Fort 
Payne, Ala. W. B. & A. C vis. 

GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Bulls for Sale. George Dampken, North 
Manchester, 1: Indiana. 
~~ HEREFORDS 
Registered Hereford Bulls—Farmers’ prices. Lam- 
bert. Darlington, Ala. 




















eal 


Brown Leghorns (Howser Laymore Strain)—Egss 
and choice stock, reasonable, from my state winners. 
Circular. J. B. Howser, Route A, Booneville, Miss. 


8. C. Brown Leghorn Eges—$2 15, postpaid. Satis- 
action guaranteed. All males direct from *“Tormoh- 
fen" Oscar Davis, Woodlawn Farms, Athens, Ala. 


Ferris Strain 8. C. White Leghorns—Excellent_ lay. 
ing and exhibition qualities. Hatching eggs, $1. 
and $2.50 per sitting; $8 and $11 100, F. eaten 
Comer, Anniston, Ala. 


Nichols White Leghorn Farm—Breeder of Hillview 
Strain 8. C. White Leghorns—Eggs from Pens 1, 2 and 
3 at $5, $3.50 and $2 per 15. Eggs from Hogan tested 
females of good type, $1.50 15; $9 per 100. Robert C, 
Nichols, Athens, Ala., Route 4 


8. C. White » Leghorn ‘Eggs —Pure » Wyckoff—Not 
crossed with any other strain; from select, heavy pro- 
as the i a em 

15, pre- 














strain. Hatchings eggs, $7 per 
paid. E. G. Reese, Letohatchee. 


MINORCAS 


R. C. Black Minorca Eggs—$3 for 15, prepaid. 
J. E. Phillips, Douglas, Ga. 

Selected S. C. Black Minorca Epgs—$3; two sit- 
tings. $5, delivered. J W. Bailey, A. & M. College, 





























JERSEYS ~§. C. White Minorca Eags—15, $2, postpaid. Pure- 
a we Dairy "Taaston, bigh- gtade Jersey SS {Satenee. Sunny Crest Poultry 
ORPINGTONS 
PET STOCK For Sale—Purebred Buff Orpington Cockerels. RB. J. 
DOGS sti ad Newton, Evergreen, Ala. 





Wanted—100 Trained Dogs and Puppies—Hounds, 
Pointers, Setters, Enclish and Boston Bull Dogs. Write 
M. L. Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 


Free to Dog Owners—Polk Miller's Famous Dog 
Rook—64 pages, on care, feeding. training, with ail 
ment chart and Senator Vest's celebrated “‘Tribute to 
& Dog.” ete. Also full list Sergeant's dog medicines, 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and 
address. Our free advice department will answer any 

m about your dog's health free. Polk _ Miller 
Drag Co., Inc., ita Governor St., Richmond, Va 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANCONAS 


Ancona Eggs and Chicks for Sale. Roy F. Lampley, 
Jingo, Tenn 














~~ BLACK SPANISH 


White Faced Black Spanish—15_ “Reus, $2, ix $2, insured, 
postpaid. Jim Shelton. Letcher, Ala. 


ete BRAHMAS 


Light Brahma Eggs—Heavy weight, layers; $1 dozen. 
Bber Perrow, Talking Rock, Ga 


Light Brahmas—wW ear - old cockerels, well 1 bred, | $2 

each. 15 Light Brahma eges, $2, postpaid, Good 
Gelivery guaran ed on our own farms. Marett 
Farm & Seed ‘Westminster, S. C 


CAPONS 


Capons—Ry New System—Success assured Rook, 
1c. Simpler Products Co., 8-A, So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 

















GAMES 
Dark Cornish Game Eggs for ne $2 15 
TD. ©. Parsons, Bessemer, Ala.. Route 


Qwrnish Games—Read to lay Roosters, $2; pair 
$2.50: trio, $4.50 Toulouse goose eggs, 50c each 
Marengo Farm, Marengo, Ala 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 








8. cS hate Pe Red Eggs—15, $1.50, safe de- 
livery. B. H. Falkner, Vernon, Ala. 
Bacrificing oa: $5 Owens Strain Cockerelse— 
50 each, 2. Eggs, $2.50 sit- 
ting, delivered. C. Deen, ve Ala. 


5. C, Khode Island Reds (0 1 )— 
“Real Reds, Mated breeding pol aity $15, $20. 
a 2g eggs. $3 and $5 sitting. Fertility guaran- 

L. 8. Powell, Gadsden, Ala. 


= ii class, Non-fading 8. C, Reds—Hens and pul- 

$3 each; cockerels, $3, $5. Eggs, from exhibition 

Reds, $8; others, $2 per 15. 05 ay ad cut price. 
Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 


Reds (Beauties)—Pens headed by sy from eggs 
gotten direct Owens Farm, at $25 sitting. | Eggs, 
select, first pen, $5; second pen, $3.50; utility $2 sit- 
ting, delivered, Cc, Denton, Hartselle, Ala. 














8. G1 Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for hatching Owen 
Farms strain. Four awards at Gulf Coast Pair. Fine 
type, deep color, tested layers. $3 and $5 per 15, 
Mobile Red Farm, 1906 Old Government Street, 
Mobile, Ala. 


a Prize Winning, Trap-nested, See 








8. Island Red Eggs for Hatching—From 
Trize winning. mated pens, at $10, $7.50 and $5 per 
sitting of 15. Flock matings, per There are 


Buy the best. Baby chicks “and stock a 


none better. 
jenger, P. O, 


matter of correspondence, Griffin 
Box 291, Gadsden, Ala. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Eggs— Owens Strain Bhode Island Reds, and 
Prospect F Black Minorcas. Good type, color and 
layers, $1. 30 8 and $2. Member Poultry Breeders’ Asso- 
~—_ Mrs. Frank Senne, Hope Hull, Ala., 

te 


Binglet Rock Eggs-—-From finest cockerel mated pen 
in South; mated by Thompson. Prize winners at 
m. 





Montgomery, Bourbon Turkey eggs, from extra 
large, mated 2- “year-olds, $7.50 dozen; choice free- 
50c each. Mrs. A. BR. Sylvester, Comer, 


range cass. 
Alabam 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
Velvet Beans—Best quality. Lambert, Darlington, 
Alabama. 
0-Too-Tan Beans— At $7.50 per bushel. BR. V 
“ae Foley, Ala 
Speckled Velvet ~Beans—$2.50 bushel. W. E. 
Cook. Evergreen, Ala. 














Hastings Mung Beans—5 Ibs., $1, postpaid. Robert 
Riddlespurger, Alabama City, Ala. 

Wonderful O-Too-Tan Beas—$7 bushel, Germina- 
tion guaranteed. 58. F. Ginn, Royston, Ga. 


A-Grade Select quaiy 5, te Speckled Seed Velvet 
Beans—$1.50 bushel. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga. 








: WYANDOTTES 


Columbian Wesneeme Eggs—$2 for 15. J. W. Up- 
church, Gordo, Ala 


White Wyandotte Eexe—$1.50 50 for 15, Miss Lizzie 
Joyner. Ethe'sville, Ala 








rg a Goay Osceola Singies Seed Velvet Beans 
—$1. ; Early Speckled, $1.50 bu. J. H. Palmer, 
Temniite. ‘Ga. 

ae ee Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 
seed; 25 per bushel. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, 
North FA 








— Silver Wyandottes—Bgys, Yarbox strain, 
$2 per 15. Mrs. Annie Harris, Steens, Miss 








For Sale Rega’ * St-ain White W yandotte — —$2 

and $8 per sitting, delivered. Best pen breeders were 
hatched from $20 sitting* eggs direct from Martin 
(Canada). None better. C. Grant, Denton, N. C, 





O-Too-Tan Soy Beans—Best for hay; best for seed. 
$7 bushel; 10 Bs., enough to plant acre, $1.50, pre- 
paid. __ Murray Hill Farm, | Irvington, Ala, 


Soy y Beans and Velvet Beanhs—All varieties. Write 
for prices, stating quantity and yee wanted. 








Columbian Wyandottes—The ideal all-purpose breed. 
Most persistent winter layers on earth. a eggs 
from champion winners, now mated, $3 per 15; $5 per 
30. Satisfaction guaranteed. Workman, Den- 
ton, North Carolina, 


BABY CHICKS 
Barron’s White Leghorn Chicks — Circular. Close 
Exg Farm, Tiffin, Ohio, 
Wyckof Strain (Direct) 8S. C, White Leghorn Eggs 
= Chicks. H. H. Bonner, Lavonia, Ga. 
Cc. Anconas—Baby Chicks—From 33l-egg strain; 

oe Ancona Farm, Chandler Springs, Ala. 

15,000 Ready Made Baby Chicks Every Week—10 
varieties. Priced to sell. Circular free. Noah Bergey, 
Tergey, 




















White Orpington Eggs—Heavy laying strain. 15 for 
$1.50. Will Howell, Leighton, Ala. 

Purebred 8. C. Buff Orpingtons—Eges, $1.50 per 15, 
postpaid. Mrs. Idell Cotton, Lexington, Ala. 

Southern Champions—Buff and White Orpingtons— 
Stock and eggs for sale. Usry Orpingtons Farm, At- 
talla, Alabama. 

S. C. Buff Orpingtons — Mississippi and Louisana 








winners. Real winter layers. Eggs 2.50 per 1p. 
postpaid. Auburndale Stock Farm, “Tupelo. Miss. 
Black Orpingtons Three one-year-old ‘purebred 


Rlack Orpington Roosters, very fine; price, while they 
last, $3.50 each. Alan Zachary, Box No, 1392, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





Por Rest st Partridge Rox “ks — Ww rite "Mack Marshal, 
Sevierville, Tenn 
Barred Rock Exges—15,. $2.50 
Ww. M Cook, w infield, Ala 
Pure Rarred Rock Eags- -$1.50 per 15, prepaid. 
Amy R. James, Fairhope. Ala., _Route 


Fishel White Rocks. Good | layers. : ” Eges. $8 sitting: 
2 sittings, $5. Mrs. H. B. Durrett. Gordo, Ala 


Purebred Barred Rocks—Selected stock Eecs 15, 
$1.50, delivered. Mrs Tob "Niok ls, Steens, Miss. 
Purebrec “¢g Th wr ApRO m Strain arred Re ck “Eggs 15, 
M 


postpaid, $2. Mrs ’ P ee. Fayette, Ala., Rt. 2 





Thompson strain. 





Gardner's Rarred Plym yuth Rock s—Eges from best 
exhibition and laying strains. Gardner Bros., Auburn, 
Alabama. 

Halbache Strain White Plymouth Rocks—Pred to 
lay and exhibition, winning best hen in Alabama Fair 
Fhus $23.50 15. Few choice young pens for sale. C. E. 
“Glass Ensley Ala 

White Rocks—From Fishel’s best matings. Exes 
15, $2; 30, $3.50; 45, $5, postpaid. Chas. Holder, 
Bridgeport, Ala 

Purebred Buff Rocks—Cockerels, $3 to $5: hens, $2 
to $8. Ewes. $3 per 15. Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, 
North Carolina 




















Jersey Piack Giant Eggs—15, $3.50. Haywood DPun- 
gan, Lucedale, Miss. 


LEGHORNS 


Buff Lechorns—15 Eggs, $1.50, postpaid. Lige West, 
Letcher, Ala 








Bred to Lay (Fishel Strain) White Rocks—Eggs, 15 
for $2.50. parcel post prepaid. H. C. Thurmond, 
Greensbora Ga 





Thompson's Rarre i | Rock Eggs—F From be st exhibition 
and laying strains, $2 sitting L. L. Ledbetter, Route 
2, Afiniston, Ala 








Brown Leshorn Eges—$1.75 for 15. Mrs. Harvey 
Thaxton, Ethelville, Ala 

Brown Lerchorn Egge—From heavy layers; $1.50 sit- 
me: $8 2 100. Mrs H. Perrin, Selma, Ala 

8. C. White Leghorns—Pen eges. 15. $2.50; utility, 
15, $1.25; 100, $5. BR. L. Goldsmith, Atmore, Ala 


“Majestic” White Leghornse—Begs, $2 sitting: $10 
200, Hatch guaranteed. Curtis Russell, Guntersville, 
Alabama 

White Leghornse—Beauties ; ; Single Comb: Layers— 

, first pen, $2 sitting, delivered. Stella Denton, 
Hartselie, Ala 


Pure Ferris White Leghorn n Hgus—41.1 50 15. Spe 

cial ee td ou incubator low. Mrs. J. C. Laicdter, 
Rochelle, Ga 

50 Ferris Strain White Lechorn Hens—aApril, May 
Hatech—New laying. $1.50 each; $70 for all A. D. 
Brewer, Monrve. Ga. 

5. ©. Brown Leshorns oy Strain)—World’s 
Tecord layers. Hees, 15, $1.25; 30, $2.25, postpaid. 
M. W. Alien, Rienzi, Miss. 

8. C. White Leghorn Eegs—From purebred and se 
lected prize winning stock; $1.50 15, postpaid. W. L. 
a eee Ala. 

6. Cc. te Leghorns (Young Strain)—Bred to lay. 
Exes, a be 50: 100. $8. Pullets and cockerels, $2 
wach. O. L. Kilday. Newhbern, Ala. 

Ferris Strain White Lézhurn Sittings Exgs—Stock 
direct from Ferris. $1.50 per*sitting of 15; $10 per 
100. Produce Haven Farm, Ashiand. Ala 
































Aristocrat Barred Rock Exes—$2 15. Guarantee 10 
fertile. Light and dark Barred utility flock. Martin- 
dale Farms, Gordo, Ala. 

White Rock Exes—$2 per 15. Parent stock peat 
from eggs fram Fishel’s mated yards. © ; Mrs. 
Ellis A. Cottrell, White Piains, Ga. 





Pure rred Rocks—Rest strains, vigorous, well 
marked. Sittifies, $2 (15). eags from choice matings 
Beulah Shropshire, Summe rvi lie. Ga 





Thompson, Ringlet Barred, Rock Eges- $2 15. deliv- 
ered Belected stock of 10 years’ breeding Wayside 
Farm, W. F. Faircloth. Snowdoun, Ala 


Ecce—From Extra Select Ringlet Rocks—$2.50 and 
$1.50 per sitting. postpaid. Write for quantity prices. 
Woed Lawn Farm. McCool, Miss.. Route 2 
Thompson Barred Rock Eges—Beautiful birds. $38 
= sitting; 2 for $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs 
mise Nash, 1730 34th Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 
Purebred Barred Rock Egge—$1.25 for 15: $7 for 
100. Received from 100 per cent hatch from all 
tested. G. H. Knight. Cullman, Ala., Beute 1 









Barred Rocks—Aristocrats—Light and dark_ matings. 
Exes from prize winners, $4 and $5 per 15. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for mating list B. 
Mosley, Box 933, Birmingham, Ala = 


“Superb Barred Rocks (Ringlets. Thompson Direct, 
and Mapleside Strains—Hatching eges and breeding 
stock. from blue ribbon winners Prices reasonable. 
Olive Poultry Farm, Pensacola, Fla 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 




















8S. C. White Leghorn Egg s—From trap-nested pens; 
25, $1.50: 30, $2.75: 50. $4.50; 100. $8: 500, $35 
Marbury School Poultry Farm, Marbury, Ala 


For Saie—The Nest White Leghorn Pullets That 
Money Can Buy—At $1.25 and $2. Also slightly used 
ineubators. Trammell & Baliey, Buffalo, Ala 


Choice Purebred White Leghorn Cockerels—--From 
champion winner at National Poultry Show, Chicago. 
Priced reasonable. A. C. Dayis, Fort Payne, Ala 








8. C. Dark Brown ghorns (Tormohien Strain)— 
second prize at. Limestone Poultry Show $1.50 
15° postpaid. Mack Craig, Athens, Ala., Route 5 


Hatehing Ecgs—From selected purebred heavy laying 
White eS mated to Ferris 263-300-ege strain 
cockerels; 15, $1.50, postpaid. W. J. Hagood. Route 1, 
Town Creek, Ala. 


&. C. White ‘Leghorns- Rig white fertile CxES. Se- 
lect breeders Price reasenable, prompt shipment 
Her'ts-me 20-page ontalog free. 12th seasor Carl 
od, Siler City. N 

adieu’ 3 Laying Leghorns- ~Trapnested. Pelirreed 8 
C. White Leghorns Pp og at — Blood te'ls: 

“ls. ‘or ma list. Lukut Leghorn 
Farm, , 








,e 





S. C. Bed Eges—Fine stock, 15, $1.85, postpaid. 
Hillerest, Brooks, Ga 

R. C. Reds—15 exzs, es, $1.50 
Phillips, Bear Creek. 

For Sale—S. C. ay Talend Red Eess—$1.50 per 
15. Vashti Johnson, Nixburg. Ala. 

8. C Reds—KEegs, $2 and $2.50 per sitting. Bose- 
wood Poultry Farm, Koute 4, Roanoke. Va. 


~ Hatching Eees—Big Red, Rangy. Visorous Stock. 
We satisfy. Boniview Farm, Bonifay, Florida. 





Cockerels, $1.50. Lizzie 





Chicks—Great Big Illustrated Chick Book Free— 
Retter chicks for less money. Comfort Hatchery, 
Windsor, Missouri 

Raby Chicks—8c fip. 12 Purebred varieties. Best 
Jaying strains. Catalog free. Missouri Chickeries, 
Clinton, Missouri. 

Chicks—7e ,, Leading kinds. Postpaid. Guaran- 
teed service atalog free. Colonial Hataberies, 
Windsor, ae. 

Brown Leghorns — Tormohlen’s ‘“‘Everlay’’ Strain.— 
Eees, $1.75 15. Chicks, 25c each. Homer N. Sneed, 
Route 6, Troy. Ala 

Pure bre i Sheppard Strain Aneona Chicks—25 cents 

50 100. Eggs, $2.50 sitting. Dark cocker- 
Z. Saxon, Sylvania, Ga, 


Baby Chicks—Purebred White Leghorn, } high “Jaying 
Ferris strain. In lots of 100 to 500, 13c each ; 500 to 
1, 000, 12c each. Youngs Hatchery, Ashland, Ala. 


Baby Chicks—1,000,000 for 1923 —Purebred, leading 
varieties. Quality and live delivery guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. Calhoun’s Poultry Farms, Montrose, Mo. 

Baby Chicks—-White Leghorns, White Rocks, White 
Wrandottes and Rhode Island Reds—Catalog on re- 
quest ee alnut Hill Poultry Farm, Box 91P, Gadsden, 
Alabam 

















Silver Wyandoties—Bred and improved for 11. years. 
Direct Tarbox strain. Eggs, a sitting. Baby chicks, 





20c each, postpaid. Mrs. T. A. McKay, Chandler 
Springs. Ala 
White Leghorn Baby Chicks of Superi r Quality— 


From our own breeding pens exclusively. Safe arrival 
guaranteed Circular free The Marion Hatchery, 
Route 6, Marion, Ohio 


Rhode Island Red Baby Chicks and "7 











prize winning heavy laying stock. Chicks. 
each. $2.50 and $3 sitting, postpaid. Holy Hil 
Poultry Farm, Crescent City, Fla 





Raby Chicks—From heavy layers. Rhode Island 
Reds and White Leghorns. 3.000 ready for delivery 
each Tuesday. Tarrant City Poultry Farm, Ellis 
Bynum, Proprietor, Tarrant City, Ala 

Purebred Baby Chicks—Barred Rocks, Anconas— 
From heavy egg producing laying strains: 17c each; 
live delivery guaranteed Reference Union National 





Rank Ford Piace Poultry Farm, Knoxville, Tenn 
Increase Your Flock Average With ““Lay or Leave” 

Strain Leghorns—Baby chicks from trapnested hens, 

$15 100 Fine pedigreed half Hollywood cockerels., 


Stanton’s White Leghorn Farm, DeFuniak Springs, 
Florida 

Leghorns—White 8 € Purebred —Special matings 
of splendid layers Eces $1.50 sitting Chic $20 
100, delivered. Special price on larger numb Ad- 
dress Hayes’ Poultry Farm, 4233 Ave. D, Birming- 
ham, Alshbama 

















Hatching Eggs--From Tom Barron. Strain 
White Leghorns 50 per 15, or $7 per 100 Saby 
chicks, 25 for $5; 50 for $9, or $16 per 100. My 
fiock has been culled by poultry expert. Burch’s Stock 
Farm, Eastman, Ga 

Baby Chicks—20 varieties; 50,000 weekly From 
Hogan tested flocks. Miller baby chicks are shipped 
via prepaid parcel post Safe delivery guaranteed 
Over 10,000 pleased customers 20th season Big 
catalog free. Miller Poultry Farms, Box 600, Lancas- 
ter, Missouri 








Georgia-Carolina Seed Co Gaffney, 8 
90- ey Running Velvet Beans—$1.50 bu., F. O. B. 
Bartow, Ga., cash with order. Weraeninice-Cheve: 


land. Cotten ‘Seed—$2 bushel. T. C, Jordan, Bartow, 
eorg 





We have a limited quantity of 90-Day Speckled Vel- 
vet beans whic h we are offering at $2 per bushel while 
they last. Farmers Co-operative Warehouse & Gin Co., 
Troy, Ala. 

Selected Soy Bean Seed — Mammoth Yellow and 
Black—At $2.20 per bushel, F. O, B. Hertford. Check 
with gavier. Prompt delivery. Reed & Felton, Hert- 
ford, N. 

For Sale—Select Recleaned Early Speckled Velvet 
Beans—Packed new 2-bushel bags, at $2 per bushel, 

. O. B. car, Atmore, Ala; cash with order. Ww. 
Currie, Atm 

Karly Speckled Velvet Beans—Sound and clean, 
$1.50 bushel. O-Too-Tans, peck, $2: bushel, $7. 
Hastings’ Prolific seed corn, $2.25 bushel, Cloverdale 
Farm, Sandersville, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1. 90; cash with order. 
Price subject to market changes. Je guarantee satis- 
faction. Wire for carload price. J. C. Blanchard & 
Co., Hertford, N. C. (Blanchard’s since 1832.) 


Mammoth, Yellow Recleaned Seed Soy Beans—F. 0. 
B. Washington, N. C., per bushel, $2.10; 5-bushel 
lots and over, $1.95. Send cashier’s check or postal 
money order. Winst Smith Co., Ransomville, N. C, 


Deans 0- Too-Tan | Soy Jeans ‘for Sale Recleaned 
and sacked in strong 2-bushel bags. Far superior to 
any other lecume for improving run-down land. Will 
make 2 tons cured hay per acre. Price: $2 peck; $7.50 
bushel. A. 8. Kelley. Tennille, Ga 


BLUEBERRIES ° 


Blueberry Culturé—The coming ine dustry of the | 8 yuth, 
*“Sapp.”’ the Pioneer Blueberry grower, now offering 
selected plants Write for literature. “Sapp Blue- 
berry Farm,’ 3 Cre: stview Florida. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION _ 
500 abbage—Postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, Pisg ah 
North Carolina 
500 Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 75c. Plant Farm 
Darien, Georgia 
Frost-proof Cabbage—300, 60c; 500, Tic; 1,000, $1, 
not prepaid. Kelco Plant Farm, Ensley, Ala 


Plants Cabbage, Onion — 500, Tic; 1.000, $1.25 
5,000, $5. Quality Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga 


‘ Cabbage Plants—$1 1,000. Tomato and potato, $1.50 
1,000. Catalog free. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Geergia 

500 Extra Large Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, $1; 500 
medium sized, postpaid. 75c. R. O. Parks, Darien, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage Plants—500, T5c; “1.0 $1.25, postpaid 
Express collect, 1,000, 90c; io, eo ‘37. 50. Wm. Pon- 
der, Tifton, Ga 

Cabbage—Wakefields, Succession. Flat Dutch—Pre- 
paid: 250, 75e; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2 Avondale 
Farms, Avondale, Ala . 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75. Expressed: $1 1,000; 10,000, $7.50. No delay. 
Belmont Plant Co Albany, Ga. 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and Flat 
Dutch — 500, The; 1,000, $1.25; over 5,000, at $1. 
American Plant o., Alma, Ga. 


Frost- proof. Cabbage Plants Leading varieties mail- 
ed, postpaid, 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Ex- 
pressed, 1,000, $1. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. ©. 

Early Jersey W akefield Cabbage pnd, White Bermuda 
Onion Plants—100, 25e: 500, $1; $2; 3.000, $5, 
postpaid, insured Chas. S Reasioe , © A, Ala. 


Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Fiat Dutch Cabbage—Collect for postage: 300, 65c; 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25. Jones Valley Farm, Birming- 
ham, Ala 

Cabbage Plants—Sent promptly, postpaid, 500, 90a; 
Collect, 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $4. Pepper and Eggplants, 
postpaid, 100, 50c. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Georgia 

































































Baby Chicks—We offer quick delivery, postpaid, best 
strains. White and Brown Lechorns, 16c each. Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Beds, White Wy- 
andoties, I7c¢ each Progressive Farmer reference. 
Cash with order. Gorman-Gammill Seed Co., Dept. C, 
Rirmt nebam, _ Ala. 





Get Your Chicks — From our free ranged flocks of 
high powered layers. Big, husky fellows that are bred 
right and hatched right-——profit makers. Beds, Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns and White Wyandottes. Write 
for descriptive matter and price list today. It’s free. 
Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 


Kese—White Leghorns—Came from Ferris’ 300-erg 
pen and won first prize at fair, $2 15. Eggs. from 
fine Khode Island Beds, prize winning Barred Rocks, 
and Heavy Laying White Leghorns. $1 15. Baby 
ebic from any above breeds, lic each. Postage pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Aliceville Poultry Yard 
Alicevilie, Ala. 


2 Sree GEESE AND DUCKS 


Geese, D cks—Leading Varieties ed “hatehing- 
ing eges. John Hass, Betien dort? Tow 


TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red fats Exes—$3 50 for 10. J. W. 
Upehureh, Gordo, 














Purebred Reds (Donaldson and Owens Strain)—- 
Exgs. $2 per sitting, delivered. Mrs. Luther Brown- 
ine, Forsyth, Ga 


Rich, Dark Rhode Island Beds ~(Denakison Strain) 
M 


Purebred Mammoth _ Bronse Toms—$10. 
Farms, Demopolis, Ala 


Choice Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eees—$5 per ‘dozen, 
Clara Farmer, Martin, Ga 


Marenge 





Fine jayers. Egrs, $1.50 per sitting id rs. 
John Hamilton, Eden, Ala 


Selected Purebred Bhode Island Red Eggs-— 
heavy winter layers. $1.50 sitting; $8 per 100. 
¥. N. Gibbens, Union ‘Town, la. 


A Southern “Poultry Farm Breeding, ure Harold 
Zamakin's heavy laying, ng ae Brig Pex 

rom blue 
Greenville, &. ._—— 


__TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Limestone Farm Bureau Poultry Association Offers 
Eggs for Hatching-—-From all popular breeds, at rea- 
sonable prices, from one Sues up. Backed by the 


iation and the member All 
to 
ae i 


Cabbage Plants—That head. From experienced grow- 
er. No trashy plants shipped. 250 postpaid, 50c; 
500 postpaid, 75c. Expressed, 1,000, $1; 10,000, $7.50. 
R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Millions Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Large, weil 
rooted, 50 to bundle, all varieties. Ship in 2 days. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 1,000, 90c. 
Fain Trading Co., Edison, Ga. 

Remember—Cabbage Plants From Grower— Prompt, 
postpaid, are cheapest and cost you less than C. O. 
shipments. 500 medium sized, postpaid, 75c; 500 p2 
tr ~~? plants, $1, postpaid. B. O. Parks, Darien, 
seorgia 








Cabbage and Bermuda Onion, Dh pe = varieties, 
ready now. By mail: 250 for 500 for $1; 1,000 
for $2. By express: 1,000 to 5, 00, “at $1_1,000; 10.000 
and over at 90¢ 1,000. Coleman Plant Farm, Tifton, 
Georgia. 

Millions Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—-Farly Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Searcession, Flat Dutch—- 
Large green plants. Government inspected. 600, $1; 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 5.000 for $5, by express. 
Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Open field grown, fully 
hardened. Varieties:: Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Bucceassion and Sure 
Head. Express collect, $1 per 1,000, Prepaid parcel 
post, 250 for 60 cents; 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.59. 
Guarantee prompt shipment, absolute satisfaction or 
money refunded. References, Bradstreet, Bank of Tif- 
ton, and National Bank, Tifton Potato Company, 
Tifton. Georgia 


Ten Mi'iion Cebbage Plants-—Frostproof, large and 
well rooted; field grown from Long island seed. Bach 
bundle of 59 plants variety Jabelec Full count. Quick 
shipments, Varieties; Karly Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dateh (assorted aa 
wanted). Postpaid: 100, 30ey 300, T5e; 500, $1; 1,009, 

50. e868 60, 1,000, $17 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 


leet 
50; 50,000, $35, Saticfaction ‘aasured. Day's Plant 


Company, Tifton, Ge 































March 17, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Nomber er Amount Counts as a Word 




















Planting Cotton eat f Pure varieties; early and pro- *Piedmont” Brand Plants—Genuine Porto Rico Po- 
life. Brown's No. $2.25 bushel; King’s Improved, tato a aepte— meena, McGee and Greater Baltimore 
83 1-3 bushel RY direct from’ originator $2.25 Tomato Plants—Ready April 10th. Order now. Prices: 
bushel. Pure Half and a _ 38 bushel. Wanna- 100 <4 50c; 500 ~~ a,’ 50; 1,000 for $2.75; 1 

maker-Cleveland, direct from Carolina, $3. Decatur By express: 1,0 $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 


$1.50 per 1,000. iiiltions of 
Write for spring price list. 


good 
Prompt 


cabbage a lh 


Coal & Mfg. Co., Decatur, , 
shipment and 












































King Cotton—Raised 60 bales on 60 = f ’ . 
Abwoge ott address THE PROGRESSIVE wine a Se cet Geen On eee Pe ae Gearanteed. _ Fistment Plant Company, 
ARMER, Birmingham, Ala. cord, recleaned, at $1.75 boa: 10 num for $15; : —._ BB noe 
and 50 bushels or more at $1.40 per bushel. Webber STRAWBERRIES 
The above sine applies to the Georgia- 9-4, best long staple cotton;, raised bale to acre on : = : — 
Alabama Edition—85,000 Circulation. State Herthern border < Belt. an opened. = p we. 3 pal id en we, ieeme. .- sites $3 
. Con mm catis So., Concord, , . € . Nichols, Bald nob, 
plainly Fw edition you wish to use. ES } Ew a ome Educational » Conc po ties . 
—COLLARD—ONION Early Kings and Simpkins—100-Ib. bags, $5; Cooks Well Rooted, Healthy, New Ground _ Strawberry 
CABBAGE 0 R Big Boll and Cleveland, $5.50 100 Is. Pedigreed, Plants—Anna (early) and Aroma varietic from the 
Plants — Cabbage, Onion — 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25 certified Wannamaker-Cleveland, ag pure and pretty famous Cullman, Ala., section: well crated and packed, 
5,000, $5. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. oo yee we pleated; =. a on: come seed, Pang 1.008. B. A: Hoenig & Son, Cullman, Ala., 
20- - 4 ¥ ute 
CANE AND SORGHUM way up in Norte Corstina end ane early. Sooke ‘Wilt-resist- ~ 
Barly Amber, Early Orange, Sugar Drip, and Jap- Dt, 100-Ib. bags, $6. 75. Covington Toole Wilt-resist- TOMATOES 
anese—Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., A i hese. ~— Staple, trees sonnet? Plants—Early and late varieties. Postpaid: 
. C 25. 
or — = Fedlaneed Guanes Becdel Eben OS SS IMS. sack, Looking for your orders. Pepoer ind Berplarite, "160, Soe, Sostpaid.” Thomas- 
Cane Seed Will make from 400 to 500 gallons per acre, pet uae ons ville Plant Co,, Thomasville, Ga 
Price per pound, from 1 to 10 hs., l5c per D.; ; 
Ds. and’ up at 10c per 1. Lynnville, Tenn. F Ser allah Fi Dash, j00-b WATE ELONS iene 
as oe > c an, 'a.— Seed, een, ID. Watermelons—For full information, write to C. A. 
CLOVER 4 Thurmond, Perry, Ga., propagator of the most perfect 
Japan Clover, Alsike Clover, White Clover, Red Clo- GRASS SEED and profitable commercial watermelon ever developed. 


ver, Alfalfa, ee 8 Spring Vetch, Dwarf Essex Rape— 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 
Bouth Carolina. 

CORN 


re Whatley Seed Corn—Peck, 75c; 
gin” Eatill, Grows Depot, Ala. 

Selected Mosby vague Seed fy ya 

% bushel, $1; peck, J. P. Carver, Limrock 


Davis Prolific oer ids a he grey ini 
peed: carefully selected; graded. it corn br 

im the South. Circular free. Clarendon Davis, Huste- 
ville, Alabama. 


Moseboro Prolific Corn—Practically suckerless and 
weevil resistant. tt bred seed corn in state. Heavy 

elder. First and second prize best 20 ears Alabama 
tate Fair. 1 bushel or more, $250 per Dushel, ¥. 0. 
B. Vincent, Ala. J. A. Wade. 


Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—Won prize Memphis 
Tri-State Fair, 1922. Nash le won Mississippi 
Btate Championship te ne Yield 116% bushels. Field 
selected 11 years, $2.50 per bushel. Oak View Farm, 
D. W. Pickle & Sons, Aberdeen. Miss. 








bushel, $2.50 





bar’ 15; 














‘e Pedigreed Douthit Two-Ear Corn—Highly 
and double selected, both in fields and from 
bins. Shelled or in ear. All ear corn put in fiber 
boxes, one-half bushel each. Per peck, $1; per bushel, 
.50; 5 bushels, $3.40. Marett Farm & Seed Co., 
estminster, 8. C. 
Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent—2 exceptionally sound 
deep-grain ears; early maturing; greates it economical 
par mt 2 years’ breeding, artificial Pienenen: field 











Watson Melon Seed—Hand selected — From large 

; no culls or end seed. Guaranted pure. $1.25 

pound, or exchange for Wilt-resistant cotton seed, 
und for bushel. V. A _G. a! _Vieanna, Ga. 


Watermelon Arrington’s 


Dallis—South’s Best Pasture Grass—Sow now. Lam- 
bert, eaten Ala. 

The Great Hay and Drouth- secigtant of the 
South —Write for prices. Georgia-C linseed Go. 








- Sweets, New Halbert i or, tl w True G 
‘eets, J er on 26 atson, ie Geor- 
Kentucky Sine Orchard, Rye, Red Top, Fescue, e. iow BE rr 
Btc.— 7: Rattlesnak . N Bradfo ‘d, ae Loaf, Jones’ 


bo, Irish Grey and F' 
8c for 1 ounce; 30c for 4 ounces; $1 per pound. 
Cox variety, 15c ounce; 45c 4% B., and $1.50 per Bb. 
Curry-Arrington Co., Rome, Ga. 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Tass, Permanen 
Write for prices. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co. 


South Carolina. 
HEDGES 


° ‘Gaffney, 
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Bone Cutter for Poultry— 


For Sale—Mann No. 7 
$12.50. DeLaval No, 15. Separator wi speed regu- 
lator, $55. 12-Gallon capacity Ideal milk cooler (new), 
$12. Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. 


INCUBATORS—BROODERS 


All Buckeye 
Poultry Supplies 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected quowmere in 
world. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 
Agency, 8 Somerset, Ky 

APPLES 
Apples—25 Is., $3.75; 12 Is., $2: de- 
Claypool-Hazel, Springdale, Ark 


BEEWARE 


I Manufacture Cypress Beehives and Supplies—Write 
for prices. J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga. 


HIDES 


Express saree, Mule and Cow Hides to Athens Hide 
Co., Athens, Ga. 








Incubators and Brooders as Well as 
At Long-Lewis Hardware Co., Bes 














Evaporated 
livered 

















KODAK FINISHING 
Trial Order—Send 25e and roll for 6 beautiful 
glossitone prints or 6 reprints. Fast service. Day 
Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment—Fits any 
sewing machine. Price $2; checks, 10c extra. Light's 
Mail Order House, Box 125, Birmingham, Ala. 


PATENTS 


Patents—Send for Free Boct—Senteing valuable in- 
formation for inventors. Send sketch of your inven- 
tion for oe opinion of its patentable nature. Prompt 


























California Hedge Cuttings—50c per 100, or exchange service 20 years’ ex 
: 4 a aterm —— perience. ) ao Talbert, 
for box flowers. Mrs. Vada Boozer, Section, Ala. Plants That Please. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. 620 Talbert Blig Washington, D. 
Hedge Plants—Evergreen — A Privet—1- New Crop Lespedeza Seed and Peas—Guaranteed. NTI 
year, branchy; 2 years, very bushy; ny: $3. i. $5; select, Write or wire D. C. Mitchell, Calhoun City, Miss., —_ _ 
36 per 100, delivered. Evergreen Nurseries, Conway, for prices. Printing—200 Bond letterheads, envelopes, $1, 
South Carolina. meet News Register Printery, ek, Miss. 





New Varieties That Are Better—Cantaloupes, Wa- 
termelons, Sorghum, Beans, Pepper, Etc.—Write Red 
Star Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 


We Have a Limited Supply of Osceola Beans, O- 
and H 


KUDZU 


For Sale— Kudzu Plants. Watkine Stock Farm, 
Troy, Alabama. 











Too-Tan Beans, oney Dew (Syrup) 
. Kudzu Plante for Sale—$15 per 1,000, delivered. (Cane Seed for Sale—Write for illustrative catalog. 
R. L. Folmar, Troy, Ala., Route 7. Marett Farm and Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C. 








Kudzu—The greatest permanent pasture, hay plant, 


NURSERY STOCK 





Prin — Special : Ly Letterheads—250 each, 
$2.65 proseld J, Rodgers Hoggard, Printer, Windsor, 
orth Carolina. 

Business Bj letterheads and 150 envel- 
opes, $2, prepaid List for postage. Joe Sikora, 2403 
S. 62nd Avenue, Cicero, Mlinois. 


PRODUCE 











and land builder. Write Rock Glen Farm, Hampton, 


Georgia. 
S at 
Plant Kudzu Now—Kudzu is the ideal legume hay ete, Ying one Besse si A oA 
and forage plant, a soil builder; grows on land too ties at low prices; directions for planting: special 
poor to sprout peas. Requires no liming. Equals al- offers, etc. Book free. Write today. Arkansas Seed 
falfa in quality. A field well set to kudzu will be @ Nursery Co., Dept. M2, Fayetteville, Ark 
worth 0 per acre in a few years’ time, this figure = : 


Free—Send for Free Book on Hardy Trees, Plants, 




















ion, As — seed as human skill can produce. being based on your yearly income from it. Write for 
eet $3. esctiptive booklet free. Bros., special prices now. The Kudzu Farm, Inc., Barnes- FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 
enderson, Tenn. U ville, Ga. 7 
COTTON LESPEDEZA ALABAMA 
__Lespedeza Seed. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. For Cheap South Alabama Farm and Cut-over Farm 


Half and Half “tor Seed—Booklet free. Johan M 
Bligh, Decatur, Ala 

The Best Cook Wilt-resistant 
Bros., Benton, Ala. 





— ——————— Lands—Write Stevens & Bennett, Samsen, Ala 





~ 3922 Crop Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—Free from 


Is bred by Rhyne Johnson grass; $4 bushel. Tom McKowen, Jr., Fine 40-Acre Farm—30 in cultivation; balance tim- 
Delombre, La. ber and pasture; good smooth land; nearly cleaf 
stumps; 2 good houses, good barn, fine water, good 





150 RBushels Okra Leaf Cotton Seed—$2 bushel. 
L. W. Seago, Pinehurst, Ga. 


Pure ee, Mead, Long Staple Cotton Seed—$1.75 bushel. 
New bags. T. R. Rowland, Vidette, Ga. 


You Want the Best?—Then Rhyne’s Cook Wilt-re- 
sistant fills the bill. Find them at Benton, Ala. 


Uncle Sam’s Triumph Cotton Seed—Big boll, early, 
88 per cent lint; $2 per bushel. W. C. Griffin, Brook- 
wood, Ala. 

Wannamaker Cotton Seed—Carefully ginned. $1.50, 

0. B., cash with order. H. J. Roberts, Bowman, 
Georgia. 


2,500 Bushels Carefully Ginned Wannamaker-Cleve- 
land—Bushel, $2; 100 Ibs., $5.50. Hendrix Young, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


_Counetio, Toole Cotton Seed for Sale—These are very 





























© seed, being bred up each year. Price: $1.25 bushel. 
ao Kelley, Tennille, Ga. 

Cook Wilt-resistant—Bred-up by Rhyne Bros., Ben- 
ton, Ala. Beats them all. Proof and descriptive 
folder free. $2.50; quantity cheaner. 

Jarvis’ Toole Cotton Seed—Best can be had. Origi- 
nated from Covington-Toole Wilt Resistant. $1.40 


bushel. D. C. Jarvis, Headland, Ala. 

Selected Wannamaker-Cleveland Cotton Seed—Pure 
and pretty, recleaned and graded, $1.50 bushel, cash 
with order. River Bend Farm, Stanfield, N. C 

Half and Half Cotton Seed—1,000 Ibs. 
bale, We are farmers, not seed dealers. Before order- 
ing, write John A. Peddy & Sons. Henderson, Tenn. 

Heavy Fruiter—3 bales per acre. Earliest cotton. 40 
bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent Mes. Wonderful cotton, 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Ce., Lavonia, 








made 505-1. 








Georgia. 

Genuine College No. 1—Best for boll weevil condi- 
tions. Purebred, clean, and sound. $8.33 per bag of 
100 Ibs., cash with order. Colley Bros., Grantville, 
Georgia. 


~ King’s EB Early Improved Cotton—Matures in 90 days. 
Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices these fine seed 
next 30 days, Write today. King Cotton Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 


Piedmont Cleveland, Pedigreed Express and Other 
Leading Kinds— Direct from the breeders at their reg- 
ular prices. C. McLendon, Expert Cotton Breeder, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


College No. 1—Excellent 
Pure, clean and sound. 
cash with order, C. A 
Breeder, Atlanta, Ga, 








for boll weevil conditions, 
33 per bag of 100 Dbs., 
Mi ‘Lendon, Expert Cotton 






Genuine College No. 1 Cotton Seed These seed 
carefully selected and ginned. Absolutely pure, sound, 
Made bale acre last year. Price: $1.50 bushel. A. 8. 
Kelley, Tennille, Ga. 

Coker 49-3 and Delta Type Long Staple Cotton 
Seed—Early, prolific, especially good for beating the 
boll weevil. Price, $1.50 per bushel. C. W. Stuckey, 
Bishopville, 8. ¢ Route 5, 

Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big fol c Cotton | Seed 


Ginned privately and recleaned, Put up in 5-bushel 
bags. $2 per bushel, Sy cial, Brice on car lots. H. 
Carpenter, Honea Path, &. 





North Carolina Cotton Seed—King’s Early Improved 
the Best—Known the South over as the earliest of all 
Buy direct from one of the originators. $5 bag of 100 
Ws. Jno. W. King, Louisburg, x. CG 


All Leading Varieties of Proven and Adopted Seed 

Write for prices, stating quantity and variety want- 
ed, Our cotton seed are all highly mpprered seed. 
Georgia-Carolina Beed Co Gaffney, 


Okra Cotton Seed—% bale | per acre without poison, 
$2.50 per bushel, Write for testimonials and prices on 
quantities, Selected Irish Grey watermelon seed, T5c 
per I m. John H. MeMillan, Enigma, Ga, 

~~ Wannamaker: (teveland Standard variety for all 
Sections. Purebred, clean and all sound, $8.33 per bag 
of 100 Ths,, cash with order. Special price on carloads. 
(. A. McLendon, Expert Cotton Grower, Atlanta, Ga, 


lor Sale 











Pure Covington-Toole je Wilt Resistant Cot 
ton Seed—One year’s growth from originator, 
packed in 100-T. baga, for $5, cash with order, F. O 
Kk. cars Atmore, Ala. Place your order now; supply is 
limited, H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala 


Extra Good Re-improved Pedigreed Cook 
Reed—Originated at labama Experiment 
tirown by reliable farmers. Prices reasonable 
booklet, ‘‘How to Grow Cotton.” E. F. Cauthen, 
ager, Auburn Seed Farms, Auburn, Alabama. 


Marett’s Early Improve) Wannamaker-Cleveland Rig 
Roll Cotton Seed—Developed in the Piedmont Belt 
Ginned on private gins, cleaned, screened, eulled and 
delinted. Tndorsed by experimental stations Finan- 
Gial reference, R. G, Dun & Co., or Bradstreet. We 
guarantee, Write for catalog and prices, Marett Farm 
& Seed Co,, Westminster, 3. C. 


Cotton 
Station, 
Ask for 
Man- 

















Recleaned Pan-caught Lespedeza Seed—Free from orchard; 1% miles Jemison High School. $1,600; $400 
obnoxious grass seed, 1922 crop. - R. Annison, cash, balance 5 years. Good mule thrown in. Imme- 
Zachary, Pie . : _._—s- diate possession. J. M. Glasscock, Jemison, Ala. 

New, Cc rop. “Pan ¢ Caught, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed RIDA 
for Sale—Wire or write for prices. Wallace & Boyd, FLORI 
Houston, Miss 15 Acres Bordering Lake — 150 orange trees and 

. 5 - ~a i _ Wri ~ grapefruit, plums, pears, guavas, grapes; an attractive 
egg = Mo yA yg et eg year ’round home for self and family; income from 
oo I oo: oe o ~ me fruit, poultry, truck; on good road handy town; pro- 
ouge, souisiana. ductive tillage, wire fences, woodlot; pleasant 2-story 

Lespedeza Seed—Free of Johnson grass seed, well house; poultry house. Owner called away sacrifices, 

1922 crop. Guaranteed. Write for prices. $1,500, part cash. Details page 12, New Illus. Cata- 


cleaned, 
. H. Tolley, Belle Mina, Ala. 


40 Bushels Recleaned Lespedeza—No Johnson grass, 


winter homes, throughout Florida. 
Agency, 1210 GE Graham 


log groves, farms, 
Copy free. Strout Farm 
Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla, 








$4.50 per bushel. First order, first served. Tom 

Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. Shipping point: Hunts- LOANS 

ville. ee geen ——— ’ 
. “Jemison Farm Loar. Service’’—As exclusive financial 





Lespedeza Seed—Choice, recleaned, absolutely guar- 
anteed, 1922 crop. Write for prices. Lespedeza Seed 
Growers’ Co-operative Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, 


Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
the largest insurance company in 


correspondents in 
Insurance Company, 











the world, we are prepared to make loans on improved 

Louisiana. farms from $1,000 to $100,000, interest rates from 6 

per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 

PEANUTS spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 

Recleaned Seed Peanuts—Runners, 6c .; White are on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 

Spanish, 8c; in 100-%, bags; cash with order. Strick- 21st St, Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi 
Clio, ‘Ala. enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 


land & Baxter, ee 





1. an SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Iron, Whips, Mixed. —— 

Omaha, Ga. Teacher—Let me tell you how to get a first-grade 
Wanted—Cowpeas—Any quantity. Name quantity, license B.S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 

variety, and price. F. H, Vernon, 2733 Hanover Circle, All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 

Birmingham, Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 





Peas—Brabham, Rood Bros., 

















For Sale—Peas—Sound, clean. Unknowns, Whip- stationary, write Osment, 225, St. Louis, imme- 
poorwills, New Eras, Blacks, at $2.50 per bushel, diately. 
sacked F. 0. B. Guin, Ala. L. Pearce, Guin, Ala, Fara Wolke Write for the farm wmasesines. Bis 





demand and pay for stories and articles that you can 
write, Send for free copy of Writer's Digest and learn 
how. Writ Writer’s er’s Digest, ¢ 633 Butler | Blag., » Cincinnati. — 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


All Varieties, Sound New Crop Stock—In car lots 
and less. Write for prices, stating varieties and 
quantity wanted. Georgia-Carolina Seed Co., G 
Seuth Carolina. 

















PECANS 
Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and te 

Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest Wanted—Experienced Partner for Trucking—Good 

_.! red . local market. Everything furnished we he labor. 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- Five-year contract to cor potent, party. A. A. Duncan, 
log and vrice list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lam- 400 Arnold Ave Greenville, ” 
herton iss é 4 . G 
POTATO—TOMATO—PEPPER—EGGPLANT AGENTS 





‘Porto Rico Potato Draws $1.25 1,000. A. S. Wells, Fruit Trees—We have them. Agents wanted. Terms 














Tallahassee, Fla right. Concord Nurseries, Dep& 25. Concord, Ga. 
alle asee, - —_— 
~ ; - > “ Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 

oe eo Rl ee Se $1 DU. detent patch for instantly mending in all uten- 

F. ¢ = Mo sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Choice Certified Porto Rico Yam Seed—$1 bushel 701 Amsterdam, N. Y. 

hamper. A. A. Pigford, Lumberton, Miss. ‘Agents—We Pay Well for Your Spare Time—If you 
J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga Route 1—Porto Rico own a car we pay you for using same in our work. 


Potato Plants $1.50 1,000, cash with order. You know everyone ghould read The Progressive Farm- 
= ae a ~~ er, therefore you will have no trouble selling subscrip- 
Po rto Rico Pot: ato “Plants Improvel “strain Collect: Write for our Wf proposition te 
1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.50. Thomasville Plant Co., Address Agency Department, The Progressive 


agents. 
Th masville, Ga 


Farmer 














Pure Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants (In- 
spected)—1,000, $1.25: over 5,000, $1.10. F. 0. B. SALESMEN 
Alma, Ga. J. G Tart ae Salesman--$15@ month and expenses selling cigars. 





Send self-addressed envel- 


























Farmers—Express us your wool, beef hides, horse 
hides, old and new geese feathers, beeswax, ginseng, 
and get top price. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


TOBACCO 
we yy leaf T 








‘obacco—Chewing, 5 Ihs., $1.75: 10 
Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10. $2. Pay when 
Tobacco Growers’ Union, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Tobacco Select. Chewing or Smoking—4 


m 
received. 








Ds.. $1: 5 Bs. medium, $1, postpaid. Recipe fur- 

nished. ‘Clements Tobacco Association, Hawesville 
Kentucky. 

Natural Red Leaf _T bacco — Direct to consumer, 

5 IDs $1.75 Smoking 5 WDs., 


prepaid, best grade 
$1.25 





W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 
of Sharon 
Natural Leaf or eo: Extra fine 


Tobacco— Mild 
smoking, 5 Ihs., $1.25; 10, $2; we 
Hand-picked chewing, 5 Bs., $1.50; 
Growers’ Union, Murray, Ky. 


60; pipe free. 
* 2. 50. Tobacco 





Natural Rt Tebacco—Chewing, 5 Ds., $1.75: 10 
Ds., $3; $5.25. Smoking, 5 Ms., $1.25: 10 

$., $2 2s, Ps Bs. $4. Hickory Ridge Farms, May- 
field, Kentucky, 





$1.75; 10 Ds., 


Homespun Tobacco— Gone 5 Ws., 
$1.25; 10 Ds., $2. Pipe and 


$e Smoking: 5 Ms., 











ecipe free. Send no coat ney; Day when received, 
United Tobaceo Growers, Mayfield, Ky. 
Homespun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ihs., $1.75; 10 Da., 
3 : 20 Ds, $5.25. Smoking, 5 Ihs., $1.25; 10 Ds., 
20 Ds.. $3.50. Send no money, pay when received. 
Te cnenatinn Tobacco Growers, Paducah, Kentucky. 
. 7 Tobacco—Smoking, 5 Ihs., $1.25; 10 Ds., 
$2; 20 Ds., $3.50. Chewing, 5 Ihs., $1.75: 10 De., $3. 
Furnish free recipe for preparing. Send no money. 


Pay when received. O’Connor Smokehouse, Mayfield, 


Kentucky. 


The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


For the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 


For the Advertiser 











Guaranteed Rate Pe 


Cirecula- Agate 
tion Line 

The Progressive Farmer, 350,000 $1.75 
Raleigh, N. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette 6,000 65 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 160,000 1.20 
Chicago, Il. 
ayy Dairyman, 90,000 80 

. Atkinson, Wis, 

Bh sehen Agriculturist, 55,000 40 
Racine, Wis. 

hes armer, 120,000 80 

Paul Minn. 

waa 's Farmer, 70,000 55 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Farmer’s Wife, 700,000 4.00 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Pacific Rural Press, 33,000 27 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Nebraska Farmer, 80,000 oo 
Lincoln, Ne 

American Agriculturiet, 115,000 0 


New York, N. Y. 
1,833,000 $11.62 
These publications are conceded to be the 


authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 


All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 


- - 
For further information address, 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 
Western Representative 
1109-1117 Transportation Bldg., CHICAGO 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representative 


95 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


sample copy of The Progressive 
po neh owe SS, be & an a 





dress sent us by a present subscriber. 











Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 1,000; 5,000, $1.30 Experience not necessary. a 

1,000: 10,000, $1.20 1,000, Fully guaranteed. April ope for information. National Cigar Co., High Point, 
ist shipments, J. H. Brigman, Baxley, Ga. North Carolina, PRESS 

prove oo 1 ril, May. — Pi le, pleasant, steady 

Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants — April, May, Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitab! 

June delivery. 1,000, $1.45; over 10,000 at $1.25. Cash oa LA on, wee _ 
= = _Plant = ieee at 1000: terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

’ oun A A. _—_— 

same rored Porto Pg Se aie eaten planta, Ambitious Men— Write today for attractive propos 

name price, fatifaction guaranteed, Fossett Flant tn thie and erortoman'’s masuune Quick” sales. 

— oe Big profits. Pleasant wor Digest Publishing Co. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—State inspected. April 9688 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
delivery $1.5@ 1,000, express collect. Write for big 
lot prices and save money. Reinhardt Plant Co., M CH ERY 
Ashburn, Georgia. A IN 

Sweet Potato Plants 6 oe Tree ten eee 
Chemically treated Government inspected Prices: Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water } Wheels. A. A 
1.000, to 4,000, $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at DeLoach Co., Atlanta, Ga. ge lee LP : bas 
$1.65 per 1,000; 20,000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000, For Sale—One Steel King Power Hay Press—Mount- 
Special prices on large quantities, By parcel post. ea on wheels; capacity 1,000 bales per day; cost $550 
postpaid, $2.50 per 1,000 Prompt shipment. Satis- new: will take $200 for same. Also one $-ton capacity 
faction | guaranteed or money returned, P, Ful- wagon platform scales, price $50, Atmore Milling & 
wood, Tifton, Georgia, _ ___ Blevator Co., Atmore ta. 

Sweet Potato Plants Porto ‘Rico, Big Stem Jersey, Farmers’ Chance—-As we are replacing our medium 
Nancy Hall and Old Fashion Yam—True to variety. gizai tractors with heavier tractors, will sell one 
Chemically treated under strict Government Inspectors. (Craig 12-25 and one International Titan 10-20 at o 
Porto Rico the most popular for Southern trade. Big pargain Both tractors good mechanical condition. 
Stem Jersey the favorite for the large Northern mar- Peace Plantation, Burnsville, 
kets. Shipment beginning April Ist, or earlier if de- ~ — 
sired. Prices, express collect: 1,000 for $1.75; 5,000, For Sale or Exchange One 6- -horsepower Interna- 
$1.60 per 1,000; 10,000, $1.50 per 1,000. For prepaid tional gasoline engine, Sterling threshing machine, 
parcel post, add 50 cénts per S00. Our large busi- Avery 20-inch disk plow, and Deering 2-roller husker 
ness has been built up on our policy of satisfaction and shredder, Said machines in good condition. Will 
guaranteed. Reference, Bank of Tifton, Nation exchange for light truck or automobile or mules. For 
Rank, Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. particulars, write K. A. Bkblad, 

















Hidden Values 


They Keep Essex Young 


From the first Essex wins the admiration 
of owners. 


But the greatest Essex enthusiasts are 
those who have driven their cars 50,000 
miles or more. They have discovered 
the hidden values. 


Design and construction details not ob- 
servable in the new car assert their im- 
portance as use increases. They keep the 
car young. ; 


Essex values extend to the minute details. 
The finest bearings made are used through- 
out. They are to an automobile what 
jewels are to a watch. Parts that wear 
are inexpensively replaced. 


In chassis and body, Essex through- 
out possesses qualities essential to long 
hard service. That means economical 
service, always. 


ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICH. 




















The Coach 


iu 


*1145 


Freight and Tax 
Extra 








PF” wan Oi 


Touring 


*1045 


Cabriolet $1145 
Freight and Tax Extra 














Chassis oil cups are lubricated 
with an oil-can—clean, simple, 
effective. Large size, require in- 
frequent attention. Patented 
and exclusive to Hudson-Essex 
Also compare shackle adjust- 
ment with average type, which 
require insertion of metal wash- 
ers or shims. Only costly cars 
share this Essex feature. 


Closed Car 
Comforts 
at Open Car 
Cost 
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SADDLE GUN 


Uses less A homage of ar- 

: senic this season 
Calcium Arsenate fi, neictphiate. 
The Root saves poison,—it can be adjusted 
to distribute as low as 234 Ibs, per acre and 
do the job right. The Root pays for itself 
in a single season in savings in poison alone. 


Speedy When Immediate dusting 

Speed Counts after rains is of vital 

Most importance. Every 

08! hour’s delay is costly. 

With a “Root” there’s no waiting for the 

field to dry. Where wheel machines would 

be mired, and work messy and slow, the 

Root goes, operating as fast as the horse or 
mule can walk. 


One “Root” will Dust 50 Acres at Cleveland complete; 


of cotton perseason. Patented feed mechan- 99 Saddle fo. +50. 
ism distributes the poison in uniform coat- ank 1 rust proo 


inted inside and out; fan 
ing perfectly atomized with air. Can’t clog setiietn ties tmdiaaniien 


~~ 
ot boch hands: "Noszies are mijustable co tiuminum. Substan- Endorsed by Delta Lab- 
any width of rows or heights of plants, of service and sold‘ under yer ag 
Positive guarantee grt 
The Root Manufacturing Co. four dealer can't maul Comediees Quadaiiee 
request, 


1103 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio _you, write us. catalog free on 











Easy! Quick! Safe! Cheap! 
“STANDARD” 
WELL-BORING OUTFIT 
Bores wells by hand, 8 to 1 Gin. diam. 
ur to100 feet deep. (See pore, ) 
Satisfied users in 48 States. U.S 
and British Gov’ ts used thousands. 
MAKE BIG MONEY 
—boring wells, post holes, ete., for 
others. Fully uaranteed! Quick 
delivery Write at once. 


THE -oPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 














HIS JOB 
Housewife: “What do you work at, my 
poor man?” 
Tramp: “At intervals, ma’am.” 
—Detroit Free Press, 


SOMETHING TO CRY ABOUT 

Johnny: “What makes that new baby at 
your house cry so much, Tommy?’ 

Tommy: “It don’t cry so much. And, any- 
way, if you had all your hair off, and your 
teeth out, and your legs were so weak you 
couldn’t stand on them, I guess you'd feel 
like crying, too.—The Cornellian. 


HER VIEW OF HIM 

A new-made widow called at the office of 
an insurance company for the money due on 
her husband’s policy. The manager said, 
“I. am truly sorry, madam, to hear of your 
loss.” 

“That’s always the way with you men,” she 
said, “you are always sorry when a poor 
woman gets a chance to make a little extra 
money.” 


SHINE-SHOCKED 
Policeman Dugan found his friend, Murphy, 
shine-shocked and leaning against a lamp 
post. “Shure, Mike,” said Dugan, “you bet- 
ter be takin’ a street car home.” 
“Sno (hic) use,” answered Mike, “she 
wouldn’t have it in the house.”—The Blotter. 


THE DIFFERENCE 

A fond father discovered his young hopeful 
reading a dime novel. 

“Unhand me, villian,” the detected boy 
cried, “or there will be bloodshed.” 

“No,” said the father grimly, tightening 
the hold on the boy’s collar, “Not bloodshed, 
woodshed.”—Western Christian Advocate. 


WINNING AGAINST ODDS 
“Look, Daddy,” said a_ six-year-old, “I 
pulled this cornstalk right up all by myself!” 
“My, but you are strong!” said his father. 
“T guess I am, Daddy. The whole world 
had hold of the other end of it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 

JHICH is the surest way to keep a dog 

from going mad in August? 

2. When Adam introduced himself to Eve 
what three words did he use which spelled 
| backwards or forwards give the same result? 

3. Why was Goliath much surprised when 
David struck him with the stone? 

4. Why is a mosquito a good poker player? 

—J. W. VOWELL. 
Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 
HY is fashion like a blank cartridge? It’s 
all powder and puff 

2. Why is the inside of everything mysteri- 
ous? We can't make it out. 

3. What is the best 1y to make the hours 
go fast? Use tl pur of the moment, 

4. Why is an old coat like iron? It is a 
| specimen of hard wear 


| 








HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley ——— 





(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


ait MOUGHT BE HAHD 
FuH A RICH MAN T’ 
GIT T HEAVEN, BUT 
ITS JES NACHLY HAHD 


FuH A PO’ MAN T‘ GIT 
EWNY-WHAHI!!S J 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Ef you’s po’, you got kin-folks; but ef 
you’s rich, den you got “relatives!” 





eNO RNA ele ae 


ya 


ahh. a sential. eta cicada 


Ne. ates 








